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” The Neue Size Malibu. / A eta of new 


Trim and contemporary in design, the 
new-size Malibu is just full of new ideas. About 
powerplants and personal pleasures. About 
interior room and exterior size. About ride and 
comfort and economy. 

In short, it’s a lot of good news. 


Good news about V6 power. 


The new-size Malibu was designed with V6 
power and efficiency in mind. 
A new 3.3 litre (200 Cu. In.) V6 is standard. 


This new V6 offers the smooth power 
you want, plus the efficiency that common sense 
now demands. (The new-size Malibu is equipped 
with GM-built engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details.) 


Good news about mileage. 


And it is good news. Because the new-size 
Malibu has impressive EPA mileage estimates < 
you can see from the accompany ing box. 

Of course, your mileage May vary 
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thinking, a whole lot of Fgood news. 


3.3 litre V6 with depending on how you 
_monual3-speedirans. _| drive, where you drive, 
| car's condition, and its 

available equipment. 


Good news about room and size. 
The new-size Malibu takes up less space in 
the world than last year’s mid-size Malibu. But, 
amazingly, the Coupe and Sedan give you more 
front and rear leg room; more front and rear 
head room. Also, more usable trunk space. 


your 


Good news about corrosion resistance. 


Many of the anti-corrosion treatments 
developed for our best-selling New Chevrolet 
Caprice and Impala can be found on the new-size 
Malibu. 


Including: Extensive use of galvanized steel. 


Extensive use of Zincrometal’ panels. Extensive 
use of special coatings, primers 

and sealants. And, in the long 

run, that has to be good news. 


The new-size Malibu Classic Coupe. Also available as a Sedan and as a Wagon 
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The New Chevrolet Caprice. 








Last year we introduced The New Chevrolet, 
a whole new kind of six-passenger car. And like 
hot dogs and apple pie, America is eating it up. 

Now in its second year, The New Chevrolet, 
compared to the full-size ‘76 Chevrolet, 
continues to give you more: 


More miles per gallon. 


24 mpg highway, 17 mpg city—EPA 
estimates with standard 250 Cu. In. L6 engine 
and automatic transmission. In California, EPA 


All comparisons relate to the 1976 full-size Chevrolet. 


estimates are lower. 

(Your mileage depends on how you drive, your 
car's condition, where you drive, and your car's 
available equipment. Also, The New Chevrolet is 
equipped with GM-built engines produced by 
various divisions. See your dealer for details. ) 


More manageability in city traffic. 


Reduced overhang, front and rear, plusa 
shortened turning diameter, make the car 
noticeably more nimble where space is 


It has America shouting’ more’ 


limited. Parking i is easier, too. 
More head room. 

You'll sit tall in this proud car. New design 

creates more clearance for heads and hats. 
More rear-seat leg room. 

You'll find more rear-seat leg room in the 
Sedan (shown), and in the Coupe. For your 
legs, your knees, for your comfort as you ride. 

More trunk room. 
Open wide and say “Ah, now that's more 


like it.’ Total capacity: About 20 cubic feet. 
More ease of maintenance. 

Engine diagnostic connector helps make 
up to 35 electrical checks, quickly and easily. 
Freedom battery never needs water. 

More ease of entry and exit. 


The increased height and straight-up sides 


make The New Caprice easier to get 

into and out of, a feature you 

and your passengers will relish. 
Now that's more like it. 








© 1977 R. J. Reynold 










2 “Die, 


For me itd low tary 
not low taste. 


Most low tar cigarettes are a tasteless version 
of something else. Not Winston Lights. 
Winston Lights have low tar. But they also have 
taste. If you’ re sacrificing taste for low 
numbers, you're smoking the wrong cigarette. 


Ka 


: 25% 
The Surgeon’ General Has Determined 
arette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Sor 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


T 


his pencil over this column on its 


he Managing Editor of TIME is normally encouraged to pass 


way to press. But 


this week he was not invited—for the quite special reason that 


y Ry 


the column is largely about him. 

Henry Anatole Grunwald, 54, became 
Managing Editor of TIME in 1968, the sev- 
enth M.E. since the newsmagazine’s 
launching in 1923. He began his career with 
TIME in 1944 as a part-time copy boy and 
in 1951, at the age of 28, became the young- 
est senior editor in the magazine's history 
—a record that still holds. This week Grun- 
wald leaves the magazine to become one of 
the two Corporate Editors of Time Inc. An- 
nouncing the appointment, Editor-in- 
Chief Hedley Donovan praised Grunwald’s 
“highly creative editorship,” under which 





Grunwald 


“TIME’s staff has brought that magazine to a level of excellence 


that all of us can be proud of.” 


If it is difficult for me to describe the contribution that this 
perceptive and literate man has brought to TIME—indeed to 
journalism—perhaps some examples will help. Grunwald was 
responsible for launching several new TIME sections: Environ- 
ment, Behavior, The Sexes. He also edited our special issues on 


Blacks, Women, Leadership and The New 


South. His two Bi- 


centennial issues of TIME will long be remembered as a journal- 


istic tour de force. Under his leadership, TIME won many awards 
for editorial excellence. 

After taking up his duties as the new Managing Editor, 
Grunwald initiated his own new typographic format for TIME. 
It is interesting to note that one of his last accomplishments be- 
fore leaving was to oversee the conversion to our current look 





Cave 


Ray Cave. After 17 years of writing and editing at SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED and a stint as Acting Editorial Director of all Time 
Inc. publications, Cave, 48, joined TIME in 1976 as an Assistant 
Managing Editor. Says Editor-in-Chief Donovan: “Cave is an 
editor of great enterprise and imagination, and I am confident 
that he will continue TIME in its lively and informative ways.” 


Kral @ Dowlad 


—marked by both the greatly expanded use 
of editorial color and a completely rede- 
signed format. 

I personally will miss the experience of 
watching Henry in action and seeing his ex- 
traordinary instinct for putting together, 
issue after issue, the rich editorial mixture 
that TIME’s readers have come to expect. 
Happily, we will not be entirely deprived of | 
his wisdom. In his new duties, Grunwald 
will be involved in the editorial affairs of all 
Time Inc. publications, so TIME will contin- 
ue to benefit from his keen journalistic eye. 

The new Managing Editor of TIME is 








The Cover: Illustration by Doug Johnson. 
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Better Radio 


Commentary by Chancellor and Brinkley. 
Only on the NBC Radio Network. 

John Chancellor and David Brinkley. Exclusively on the NBC Radio Network. 
Between them,they've logged over fifty 


years of watching what's happening The place for better radio. 
in the world. 


Each weekday afternoon they comment ee NBC Radio 
on what's happening right now. q Network 








SHULMAN SKYEXPRESS 
FEDERAL Express @ WHAT'S THE 


Emery DIFFERENCE 
AIRBORNE | 


(All provide fast, dependable door-to-door 
small package air freight service.) 


Only Shulman SkyExpress | 
Saves you a bundle when 
we deliver your bundle! 


Some examples of SHULIMAN SKYEXPRESS savings: 




















ew York to Los Angeles (door-to-door) 1 Ib. 10 Ibs 25 Ibs _—_ 
SHULMAN SKYEXPRESS $ 6.60 $12.00 $21.00 
___ Federal Express (PriorityOne) 18.34 29.39 42.80 
Emery ______—20.47 30.81 43.27 _ 
Airborne _ : 13.11 31.40 4467 
___ Chicago to Los Angeles (door-to-door) jib. C10 Ibs 25 Ibs._ 
SHULMAN SKYEXPRESS _ $660  — $12.00 $21.00 
Federal Express (Priority One) 1834 29.389 4280 
Emery 2 19.82 30.16 — 40.45 
~_ Airborne . = 13.11 3048 41.82 _ 


SkyExpress rates are the same to all major destinations. 
SkyExpress, Emery and Airborne charges shown are general commodity tariffs as filed with the CAB as of August, 1977 


Federal Express charges are as listed for single shipments in that company's Third Quarter 1977 Service Guide 

Fast air express service. The For complete information on how 
dependability of Shulman, for more your firm can take immediate advan- 
than 25 years one of the nation’s tage of these savings, call your local 
largest air freight forwarders. Nation- Shulman office (look in the white 
wide tracing capability. Terminals pages) or call 312-686-6800, or write 


throughout the United States and the today. 
world. SkyExpress small package 
service is available to and from desti- 


— U.S., Canada and SHULIVAN SKVEXPRESS 


Rate comparisons shown are a Door-to-Door service of 
indicative of savings between all Shulman Transport Enterprises 
major destinations for small packages 20 Olney Avenue 
up to 100 pounds. Cherry Hill, New Jersey 08002 











FINALLY A 
GREAT JAPANESE 


ROK 


blades slash through fresh succulent shrimp, 

zing through boneless breasts of chicken, clip 

crisp, fresh bean sprouts, mushrooms and 

onions into slender mouth-watering slivers 

Join us. For lunch or dinner. When it comes to 

cated great American favorites, our Japanese chefs 
pe. really know their onions. 


BENIHANA ofTOKYO 










Ar Benihana of Tokyo, we prepare great 
American favorites — like prime sirloin, chicken 
and shrimp — according to a 1000 year old 
Japanese recipe. 

And we prepare them right at your table. So 
you can watch every move we make. Bur 
then, watching a Benihana chef in action is part 
of the enjoyment of eating here 

His flashing knife can turn kes sirloin into 
an oriental masterpiece. His razor-sharp 





en 
Chicago : 166 East Superior St., 664-9643 
Lincolnshire : Rt. 22 at Milwaukee Ave., 634-0670 
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My First Sound Movie, I Filmed a $5,000 Epic’ "2 
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Janey’s wedding. The most important day in my sister’s life. The most “—S~— 
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expensive in Dad’s. So I bought a Sankyo sound movie camera. To a 
make sure we'd remember every minute (and every dollar). I'd expected a eee a 
quality sound movie camera to be expensive and complicated. I was wrong. 

My Sankyo cost much less than the flowers for the wedding. And it was a cinch to 
learn how to use it! 

All I did was pop in a Kodak™ sound film cartridge. Plug in the mike. Aim 
and shoot. The entire day turned out beautifully. I zoomed in to 
catch the happy couple up close. The microphone even caught 
the slight tremble in Janey’s voice when she said “I do.” 

After the ceremony, I got a sharp, clear record of the 
toasts and dancing at the reception, even by candlelight. 

The Sankyo sound movie camera took care of all the 
adjusting by itself. Automatically. So I didn’t have to worry. 

By just looking in the viewfinder, I could tell that the picture 

was perfectly focused, the film was running properly, the 

sound was correct, and the exposure was right-on. By using 
the optional remote control feature, I was even able to film myself 
congratulating the groom. Sankyo made it impossible for me to goof. 

Thanks to Sankyo’s simplicity, Janey’s Wedding is the most beautiful 
movie we’ve ever seen. And every time Dad sees it, he feels a little better 
about the $5000. 


Sankyo 


the movie people 


Drop us 8 note, we'll send you the whole story. SANKYO Seiki (America) inc., 149 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 












THE SANKYO XL 400S 
Shown here with optional 
boom mike for picking up 
distant sounds. A hand- 
held mike is included 
Both have windscreens 
for top quality recording 
“Easy enough for a 
beginner to use. 
All the features a 
‘pro’ expects.” 
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Shaker and Mover 


To the Editors: 

Your treatment of Bert Lance [Sept. 
19] reminds me of old-style Western jus- 
tice: “Hurry up with the trial so we can 
get on with the hanging.” 

It is probably just as well that we got 
Bert Lance out of Washington before he 
had a chance to apply any of his inno- 
vative ideas. Perish the thought that a 
shaker and mover should work for the 
Government; he might have done some 
good for all of us. 

David B. Baglien 
Balboa Heights, C.Z. 


Bert Lance is proof of the old cliché 
“with friends like this, who needs ene- 
mies?” Wasn't Bert Lance intelligent 





enough to know what he was doing to his 
friend President Carter? 


Mary DeLucco 
San Francisco 


Remember when the gift of a vicufia 
coat was enough to get a respectable Re- 
publican hounded out of Washington? 

B.M. Cool 
Clemson, S.C. 


A Republican in my bones, I am un- 
able to chortle at the fall of Bert Lance 
Surely he is a decent man who lived with- 
in the system until he was exposed to the 
public eye for infractions few of us would 
consider twice 

John P. Berkeley 
Chicago 


Let the banker who is without a sim- 
ilar sin cast the first stone! 

Joe Sullivan 

St. Louis 





No Newf Is Good Newf 

Your Newfoundland dog article [Sept 
5] failed to mention the many disadvan- 
tages of owning a Newf. They stink and 
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7 Letters 


often have the breath of a camel; demand 
to sit in the front seat of an automobile, 


often requesting to drive; wake their own- | 


ers in the middle of the night with loud 
snoring and blowing bubbles in the toilet 
bowl; are first to their master’s bed and 
never give up the pillow; and when you 
take them down to the local tavern for a 
beer, they drool in their Budweiser. 
Todd Marlatt 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 





Hymning and Hawing 
Oh, Frank Trippett, your beautiful 
“Season for Hymning and Hawing” [Sept. 
19] will help me sublimate my painful 
yearnings for a northern autumn while I 
sweat in the non-shade of a Florida palm 
tree. 
Esther Carlson 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Poor Frank Trippett. He does have a 
problem. Imagine being happy, weather- 
wise, for only two months out of the 
twelve! I like all the seasons except win- 
ter, and my only objection to that is that 


| it’s too expensive—what with fuel bills 
| and snowplowing. 


But I love summer most of all, every 


| degree of temperature, every beam of the 
sun, every gulp of iced tea 





Eloise Lehnert 
Blairstown, N.J 


As a relocated Easterner I have tried 
for two years to pretend that Southern 
California has an autumn season. I put 
corn on the door, wheat by the mantel 
—and long for a brisk wind to put “ap- 
ples” in my cheeks. For all my hard work 
I'm rewarded with a Santa Ana wind and 
hot, dry, hellish weather. I think it’s a 
cruel price to pay for a gloriously sunny 
January 

Susan G. Clemente 


Laguna Niguel, Calif. | 


Police Brutality 

Finally, the truth! I was very much 
amazed at your article “Police Story: Two 
Hard Towns” [Sept. 19]. I think it’s about 
time the media recognized the brutality 
of some police officers. I'm sure that all 
police officers do not react to situations 


| with brutality, but I’m also sure a lot do. 


Although you recognized Philadel- 
phia and Houston in your article, there 
are plenty of other cities with police bru- 
tality. I have seen acts of brutality in the 
city in which I live. I have even heard 
the officers talk among themselves about 
the time they got someone “alone.” Po- 
lice officers wonder why the citizens of 
the city treat them like they're inhuman. 

Patricia Miller 
Columbus 


I am 27 years of age, black, a med- 


ical student, and have lived in Philadel- 


phia all my life. I have both witnessed 











Would You Like'To 

LearnWhy These 

Extraordinary T'V 
Programs Were 
So Successful? 





THE ASCENT OF MAN 


“A milestone in television amming"’ 
- The New York Times 





AMERICA 
“Not only one of the finest documentary series, 
but one of the finest series of any kind ever 
presented on TV.” —The Chicago Tribune 





THE SIX WIVES OF HENRY VIII 


“Henry Vill serves not only as a persuasive 
defense of television now—but also as an 
exciting promise for its future!” 

— The Wall Street Journal 


We would like to tell you about the bene- 
fits of underwriting quality programming... 
...and how an exclusive association with 
one of our new BBC -TV/ Time-Life co- 
productions can be of significant value to 
_your company. 

Please call— or write to our National Sales 
Division. 


TIME La 
HEVISIO 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N_Y. 10020 
(212) 556-2275 












WHERE 
YOU WANT IT. 


Just as a zoom lens lets you control the size of the area you photograph 
Vivitar's new Zoom Flash lets you control the area you light. That means a 
whole new world of creative possibilities 

You can zoom from 24*mm wide angle flash coverage through 
normal to 85mm telephoto whichever matches the lens on your Camera 
The Vivitar 265 Zoom Flash gives you your choice: “set-and-forget' 
the easy no Calculating automatic operation, or manual control. A special 
Vivitar circuit saves you money because it gets the maximum number 
of flashes from your batteries. And the low priced Vivitar 265 Zoom Flash 
fits most popular 35mm cameras. See it at your Vivitar dealer and 
discover the new creative possibilities with Zoom Flash photography 






Vivitar 


265 Zoom Flash 


Vivitar Corporation, 1630 Stewart St 
Santa Monica, California 90406 
In Canada: Vivitar Canada Ltd_/ Ltée 


) 








Letters 








| —indeed, many welcome it. What is re- 


ed sentence 





| way in which they were treated. If Soap 
| is a success, we can only despair at Amer- 





extradition of Mr. Park, or cut off aid to 


and experienced systematic “police ex- 
cess” as a youth in the all-black ghetto of 
North Philadelphia and in the mixed, up- 
wardly mobile, student-residential neigh- 
borhood known as University City. 

Lest you be left with the impression 
that I am some rabble-rousing radical, let 
me say that the majority of black people 
in the city do nor resent a police presence 


sented is the irresponsible excesses of the 
few officers against whom citizens can 
seek no remediation. Mayor Rizzo, Po- 
lice Commissioner O'Neil and their sub- | 
ordinates refuse to even entertain the pos- 
sibility that a police officer could be guilty. 

What the mayor seems incapable of 
perceiving is the fact that his attitudes 
are exacerbating the very problem which 
they attempt to alleviate. But if there is 
hope for TIME magazine, as this cover- 
age indicates, maybe there is hope for 
Rizzo. 


P.C. Helem Jr. 
Philadelphia 


I'd like to say that while I certainly 
do not approve of the use of excessive 
force by police officers, I would have a 
lot more respect for the critics if they 
would simultaneously scream for strict 
sentences for citizens who attack police of- d 
ficers. The last time my police officer hus- 
band was assaulted (by a member of a 
minority group, by the way), the judge 
lowered the charge to a misdemeanor for 
malicious mischief with a 30-day suspend- 


Marguerite Snow 
Balboa Island, Calif. 


The Taste of Soap 

TV's Soap (Sept. 12] is definitely not | 

biodegradable. ABC has succeeded in re- 

leasing pollutants consisting of bad taste, 
bad acting and very bad lines 

Penny Davit 

Poolesville, Md 


Adultery, mental illness and homo- 
sexuality can all be fit subjects for com- 
edy. (I’m not so sure about skin blem- 
ishes.) But I object to the artless. cheap 


ica’s standards of entertainment 
Monte Merrick 
Los Angeles 


Koreagate 


In your article on Tongsun Park, “Still 
Waiting for Harvest Time” (Sept. 19], I | 
find the rebuke to Congressman Caputo 
by Speaker Tip O'Neill (“Korea has al- 
ways been an ally of America”) a bit dis- 
turbing. How is it that Korea came to be 
our ally—through the dealings of such 
people as Tongsun Park? You don’t buy 
your friends. 

I strongly urge that Congress demand 
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the man in the Hathaway shirt. 


Americ an men are beginnin 


r cO realize that 


Hathaway shirts are 


investments. Hathaway 


shirts are made to last for a matter Of years 

It takes seventy-five different a co tailor 
a Hathaway shirt. Twelve separate operations 
are required for the hand-turned collar alone 


Hathaway has fourteen sharp-eyed inspectors 


who would consign a shirt co oblivion 
the slightest flaw 
Above all, Hathaway 


ible fabrics, 


shirts tr 
brough rom all 
Waterville, 


the proud tradition of « rafting 


world to the small town of 
There, Hathaway 


shirts has continued for 140 years 











Take the 
easy way to 
St. Louis. 


More nonstops from O’Hare 


than any other airline! 
LV CHICAGO REMARKS LV ST. LOUIS REMARKS 








)_ — 
Lya 7:30AM Breakfast 8:00 AM Breakfast 
(7 \ 8:25 AM Snack 9:50 AM 
F 10:55 AM 12:40 PM Snack 
= 11:30AM Snack 1:55 PM 
4 1:05 PM Snack 2:45 PM 
x Ar 3:25 PM 4:00 PM 
4 F/ 1:25 PM 5:00 PM Wine Basket 
~ - 5:35 PM Wine Basket 6:20 PM ~~ Wine Basket 
rH 6:15 PM Wine Basket 6:55 PM 
: 7:55 PM 8:00 PM 
11:15 PM 


Does man fly 
on his stomach? 


Other airlines tout their 
food service. Our passengers 


ur 
Travel Agent 
and take it easy. 


A Travel Agent is an expert 
at simplifying travel. 





Call 726-4680 or your professional travel adviser 


Chicago ticket office: 85 E. Monroe 


Weekend exceptions 





have been touting ours 
In fact, many of them 


Taking care of your Ozark 
reservations and tickets... 
in fact, helping you plan 
your entire trip. For making 
a trip easy-come, easy-go 
from start to finish, 

nobody comes close to 





actually choose certain 
Ozark flights for the food! 
Like the Wine Basket 

and Champagne snacks 
they get on selected 
Ozark flights. We think 
good food is a big part of 


* 

We give you our heartland. 
When you're going places in Mid-America 
and beyond—our nonstops, direct and 
one-day return flights make it easy for you! 
And Ozark never stops looking for ways to 

make air travel still easier. With expanded 
routes, more jets, more convenient schedules. 
And a wide range of money-saving fares. 


your Travel Agent! a good flight. 




























“WITHOUT IT, 
SOMETHING IS MISSING:’ 


“T have a Carte Blanche card but I need ‘Because there isn’t any one credit card in the world 
an American Express card and a bank card, too.’ that’s accepted everywhere...not even Carte Blanche” 
Raymond J. Mulligan, President, Liggett Group Inc. John C.Emery, Jr., President, Emery Air Freight Corp 
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7O00F 


: 


< 


: z 
‘That’s why I carry American Express and ‘l agree. Everyone should have at least three 
a bank card. And that’s why I carry Carte Blanche’ of the best credit cards in the world. Including me. 
Robert F. Weltzien, President, Timex Corp. And I'm the President of Carte Blanche” 
Ken Dunsire, President, Carte Blanche Corp. 
To apply for a Carte Blanche card, 
fill out an application today or call this toll free number: 


800-325-6400 
@ Care Lelancthe am 


CARTE BLANCHE. One of the credit cards you should have. 





Have anything you want before dinner. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 


. . Pe 
Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that GQ . 
. ° 4 
Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. e CUNY COUlt22 
And no other cognac—no other drink—can so enhance your VSOP 


best hours. FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 
Forget the compromises of the day. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. The after dinner drink 
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CONSUMER SALES. 
WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 


Emery King 


| 


; 
| 
I 
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Fred Partido 


Alan Crane 












The toughest street gang in Chicago. 
Have they got news for you. 


When someone or something makes 
news, this gang is on the streets 
covering it. They're reporters from 
WBBM Newsradio 78. And they make 
up the largest full-time radio news 
staff in this town. 

That's why no matter what is 
making news in Chicago, you can be 
sure that a Newsradio 78 reporter 
will be there. And generally, we'll be 
there first. At City Hall, it's Bob 
Crawford. Joe Cummings and Frank 
Grenard cover crime. Dick Helton is 


the specialist at the Federal Building 
Alan Crane, the only Chicago radio 
reporter covering the legislature 
full time, is at the State Capital. And 
you'll find Emery King, Diane Abt 
Fred Partido, Len Walter, John Cody, 
Don Mellema and Donn Pearlman 
wherever a news story is breaking. 
These are the finest radio news 
reporters in town. For example, 
Fred Partido and Frank Grenard have 
just received the Jacob Scher award 
for investigative reporting. John Cody 


and Frank Beaman ore past winners 
of the same award. 

They give you the facts, they 
give them to you straight and they 
give them to you fast. Our street 
gang. Have they got news for you 


WBBM /CBS 
Newsradio 78 


Those Newspeople. 


WE’RE THE ONE ON ACAPULCO BAY. 


The only luxury hotel that's right on the and meeting spots. And with five lighted 
bay, right on the beach Right in the heart — tennis courts, all water sports, and a glam- 
of exciting nighttime Acapulco, with its ourous beach and pool life. All under the 
action-packed discos, night- ever-shining Acapulco sun 
clubs and restaurants That's Hyatt Regency 
With its own array Acapulco. The new 
of popular eating, center of things in 
drinking, dancing Acapulco 










Plaza Internacional 


HYATT REGENCY ACAPULCO 


Call your travel agent or 


(800)228-9000 


gets you Hyatt world-wide and toll-free. 








| INGLENOOK 
| CABERNET SAUVIGNON 1975, 
WHERE ARE YOU? 


OUR ESTATE BOTTLED Napa Valley Cabernet 
Sauvignon 75 won't be on your store's shelf until 
late 1979, But when it is there, you'll find it to 

be a very good wine. Full-bodied, deep red and 
rich in character. Yes, our'75 will be an excellent 
find. If you can find it. 

You see, that particular year the sun didn’t 
always shine like it was supposed to. So, that 
particular year Inglenook 
bottled only what was 
good enough to be bottled. 
A very small portion. 
(Since only a very small portion was worthy of the 
Inglenook name.) This is the same kind of quality 
standard we apply to all our wines — including the 
ones you can buy night now. 

Sure, we won't make as much. But when 
your label says Inglenook, you have a lot 
more to lose than Just money. 



















When you toast from the heart. remember, 
[ . our heart is in it too 
E 





Inglenook Vinevards. Rutherford Napa 
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Letters 





South Korea. To do less may arouse the | 
suspicion that someone has it in mind to 
stall the investigation, as was done with 
the Watergate affair 
John J. Baker 
Victorville, Calif. 





Soccer Craze 

Pelé’s mission was also the soccer en- 
thusiast’s dream: having soccer spread 
across the U.S. [Sept. 12]. Now millions 
of people are into soccer, and it is ev- 
ident by the record crowds that soccer is 
here to stay. 

I got into soccer when Pelé joined the 
Cosmos in 1975, and from then on it’s 
been the only sport I enjoy playing. I soon 
found out that more and more people were 
getting into soccer, and it made me feel 
great to think that soccer was becoming | 
a big thing in America 

And I owe it all to just one man: the 
Black Pearl 


Richard Pawlak 
Berwyn, Ill 


The Lousewort’s Role 

Even nature has done its best to stop 
the destruction of one of the most beau- 
tiful rivers in northern New England, the 
St. John. The Furbish lousewort [Sept. 19] 
has done for a time what a very large num- 
ber of informed New Englanders and oth- 
ers have tried to do, stop the Army Corps 
of Engineers from making a great finan- 
cial and ecological mistake 


The Dickey-Lincoln dam_ project 


| would cost over $690 million, flood 88,000 


acres of prime wilderness inhabited by 
thousands of deer, moose, beavers and wa- 
terfowl. It would also drown about $8 mil- 
lion worth of lumber and lumbering land 
In addition, the inadequate water supply 
would seem to make it a very inefficient 
source of energy 
Christopher C. Gregory | 
Newport, R.1 


Pastors’ Fears 

You are to be congratulated on the ar- 
ucle “Gulyas and the Gospel” [Sept. 19] 
I happened to be in Hungary up until the 
day of Mr. Graham’s arrival and visited 
with a number of pastors who were being 
persecuted by the very people responsible 


| for inviting Billy Graham to come Many 


of the pastors feared that the West would 
accept their government's ploy as proof 


| that there was true religious freedom in 
| Hungary 


Only when the Hungarian Christians 
are allowed to evangelize Hungary will 
the Hungarian government give genuine 
proof of religious tolerance 

John W. Larwood 
Ottsville, Pa 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build. | 
ing. Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y. 10020 
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For just 13¢ Swissair 





will send you the Alps. 





Mail the coupon and 
we'll send you Swissair’s new 
full-color ski catalogue. It has 
68 pages crammed with facts 
on 33 of the Alps’ best resorts. 
And how Swissair can get you 
there. 

As the Airline of the Alps, 
we can offer more packages in 
more resorts than anybody 
else. For one, two, and three 
weeks. For novice skiers, 
intermediates, or advanced 
professionals. In the Swiss, 
Austrian, Italian, French or 
Yugoslavian Alps. In just about 
any price range. 

They're all in the book, 





along with diagrams of the 
slopes and runs, details on 
hotels, ski schools and apres- 
ski activities, and a complete 
listing of other winter sports 
facilities. 

And Swissair has daily 
wide-bodied flights from 
Boston, Chicago, and New 
York to Switzerland. Plus 
frequent wide-bodied flights 
from Montreal and Toronto. 
They all take you to Geneva or 
Zurich, the two best gateways 
to your Alpine vacation. So, 
most likely, you'll be on the 
slopes the day you arrive. 

So see your travel agent or 


PYR 


send in the coupon today. You'll 
discover why skiers call our 
catalogue“‘The Bible of the Alps.” 
SS Se = 
| Please send me your free, full-color | 

catalogue, “The Alpine Experience,’ 
with prices and all the details 


| 

| on skiing the Alps 
| 

| | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
| City | 
| | 
I State Zip | 
I | 
; SWISSAIR | 

P.O. Box 845, Radio City Station 

| New York, New York 10019 ¢¢19.19 | 
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What are you doing 
in January? 





It won't be long, we're sorry to 
say 

With a biting anger, winter will 
arrive. With frozen arctic air. With 
wet winds that whip right through 
your clothes. With gray depressing 
skies. With sidewalks and drive 
ways to shovel. With stalled cars 
and endless traffic jams 

Remember last winter? If you're 
not looking forward to another just 
like it, you can do something about 
it— at least a part of it—right now 

Elkin Tours presents the Early 
Bird Savings. Each is a chance for 
you to plan a week or two away 
from winter this January—and to 
save while you do 





Wouldn’t you rather 
be here? 


Come to the Caribbean. To Bar 
bados. To Martinique. To St. Lucia 
To Grenada, Aruba or Bonaire 
Come to Curacao, St. Maarten 
Guadeloupe or Grand Cayman 
Come to Nassau 

Come to Mexico. To Acapulco 
Ixtapa, Puerto Vallarta, Cancun 

Come to Hawaii 

Plan now to take a week or two 
this January and spend them 
where its warm and dry and com 
fortable. You'll save if you plan now 
The Early Birds get the savings 

Just buy your tour at least 60 
days before your departure—and 





you ll save even more than youd 
normally save with Elkin Tours 
Save up to $40 per person for a 
one week tour; $60 per person for 
two weeks. Departure dates for 
Elkin Early Bird Tours are Decem 
ber 29, 1977 through January 19 
1978 

You'll still get all the special 
values Elkin Tours are known for 
One price that includes flights on 
chartered jets, round trip. Your 
choice of many fine hotels. Lug 
gage transport service to and from 
airports. And no surprises 

Be an Elkin Early Bird. Save now 
Play later, when winter comes and 
you ll really want to play 


Call your Travel Agent. 
He’s ready. 


Save now. Piay later. 


The Early Birds from | 


Book 
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A nostalgic tribute to 
wind and water power. 


“This beautiful and absorbing book follows the 
rise and decline of North American mills—wind, 
tidal, saw, water, gunpowder’ 


—Los Angeles Times 


“An unusually beautiful book.” —Antiques Journal 


THE MILL 


William Fox ¢ Bill Brooks * Janice Tyrwhitt 


$29.50 at all bookstores or direct from 


New York Graphic Society 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 02106 
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Night of the Long Winds 
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Cots for weary Senators during the marathon debate 





hortly before sunrise one day last 
week, the Hon. Ernest F. Hollings, 
Democrat of South Carolina, ap- 
peared on the Senate floor in a 
bright green jogging suit. “It makes good 
pajamas,” he observed. In the corridors 
and cloakrooms around him, less com- 
fortably attired colleagues padded about 
in stocking feet or dozed fitfully on cots 
provided by the Army and Air Force. 


Minority Leader Howard Baker as he sur- 
veyed the blanket-littered hallways. “An 
outrage,” seconded Majority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd. Over the ayes, nays and occa- 
sional snores of his bleary-eyed col- 
leagues, Senator Robert Dole told of 
encountering a woman who had come to 
observe the all-night session. It was the 
best show in town, She explained: “The 
ZOO was closed.” 





In perhaps the most remarkable fil- | 


ibuster in Senate history, first-term Dem- 


ocrats James Abourezk of South Dakota | 


and Howard Metzenbaum of Ohio turned 
the chamber into a marathon slumber 
party that kept the Senators up until dawn 
the first day, late the following night, and 
threatened to continue this week. Their 
stated objective: to block any move to lift 
the federal ceiling on the price of natural 
gas sold interstate. The ordeal was fresh 


evidence that an independent and unpre- | 


dictable Senate is defying its own lead- 
ership and the White House. The week 


also marked the emergence of Byrd as 


The zoo was closed, but the ayes, nays and snores went on 


“Barbaric,” croaked rumpled, unshaven | 





one of Carter’s closest and most impor- 
tant political allies, both in and out of 
Congress. 

The filibuster was the latest in a long 
string of indignities for Carter at the 
hands ofa newly willful Congress. Young- 
er and better educated than ever, legis- 
lators of both chambers have been rough- 
ing up Carter’s appointees and rewriting 
his legislative packages. Four of the nine 
major parts of his energy program have 
been rejected at least temporarily, and 
most of the rest face trouble in the 
Senate 

The fight last week stemmed from 
Carter’s proposal to 1) retain federal price 
controls on natural gas sold across inter- 
state lines but 2) raise the ceiling from 


| $1.47 to $1.75 per thousand cubic feet 


(m.c.f.). That scheme made it through the 
House, but the gas industry’s friends in 
the Senate wanted to abolish controls al- 
together, which would leave the price to 
be set by free-market forces. Byrd 
plumped for Carter’s bill. He sensed, how- 
ever, that he would lose in the Senate, 
which would vote to lift price ceilings. 
Nonetheless, he figured that any decon- 
trol measure would later be undone by 
the House when the time came for a com- 
promise on a final version of the energy 
bill. In the end, reasoned Byrd, Carter 
would get his way. 

That position was not acceptable to 


A chaotic filibuster dramatizes Carter's problems with Congress 





Abourezk and Metzenbaum, who flatly | 


Oppose any decontrol. They believe the in- 
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Pros 
Jackson and Byrd working on a compromise 
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crease proposed by Carter—28¢ per m.c_f. 
—would be an unnecessary burden on 
consumers without significantly increas- 
ing the supply of natural gas. Said Abour- 
ezk: “If the Senate votes for deregulation, 
even if it’s lost in conference, the gas boys 
will be back next year and the next and 
the next. If we can get both houses on rec- 
ord against it, that should settle it.” 

The two Senators are liberals, a breed 
not given to obstructionist tactics, and nei- 
ther is among the Senate’s more visible 
stars. Yet they managed to outwit Ma- 





Energy Chief James Schlesinger and Jackson 





jority Leader Byrd, who is considered to 
be one of the chamber’s most skillful par- 
liamentarians. To head off their filibuster, 
he scheduled a cloture vote for Monday, 
Sept. 26. (Under Senate rules, this would 
limit debate on the subject to one hour 
for each Senator and bar any new amend- 
ments.) But Abourezk spotted a loophole 
in Byrd's strategy: old amendments could 
still be called up for action. So Partner 
Metzenbaum put his staff to work all 
weekend writing 508 amendments, most- 
ly technical, which he filed only hours be- 
fore the Senators voted 77 to 
17 for cloture. Then he and 
Abourezk insisted that each 
amendment be voted on sep- 
arately by roll call, a process 
that takes about 15 minutes for 
each measure. 

The result was bewildering 
chaos and confusion, as well as 
some entertaining legislative 
theater. Fearful that one of the 
508 amendments might slip 
through, weary Senators set up 
camp in and around the cham- 
ber, trying to catch a few min- 
utes’ sleep and listening for the 
bell that signaled roll calls. Af- 
ter several votes that were 
made harrowingly close by the 
absence of heavy sleepers, 
Byrd ordered aides to compile 
a roster of Senators, listing the 
nooks and hallways where they 
were catnapping, so they could 





posal by Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson to raise 
the price ceiling to $2.03—higher than the 
Carter plan but lower than what decon- 
trol advocates figured the free-market 
price would be ($2.75 to $3.25). Byrd won 
the approval of Abourezk and Metzen- 
baum for the Jackson compromise. But 
the Senators who favor decontrol refused 
to go along. To block the compromise 
—and prevent a move to freeze prices at 
the current ceiling—they began their own 
talk fest. Said Louisiana Democrat Rus- 
sell Long: “A filibuster is an act of pi- 
racy. So if there’s going to be a filibuster, 
I'm going to be a pirate too.”* With that. 
he began calling up for votes the remain- 
der of Abourezk’s 508 amendments. 


uring the debate, the chamber 
swarmed with gas-industry lob- 
byists, and Carter publicly 
warned the Senate against being 
| swayed by them. Said he: “It is time for 
the public interest to prevail over special 
interest lobbyists.” At a press conference 
later in the week, he softened his remarks. 
calling the lobbyists “well-meaning peo- 
ple” and saying of the Senators, “I am 
not criticizing them, but I think that as 
they hear the voice of the American peo- 
| ple they will move to adopt the major 
| parts of the program.” 

The natural gas battle was only one 
manifestation of a broader problem Car- 
ter has had with Congress since he took of- 
fice. Having campaigned for the presiden- 

| cy as an anti-Washington outsider, he was 
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Idaho's Frank Church after being awakened from a catnap to answer a roll call 








be roused in time. Abourezk 
and Metzenbaum spelled each 
other occasionally and con- 
sented to several brief meal- 
and-shower breaks for their 
colleagues during the all-night 
session 

Through the night, Byrd 
met constantly with other 
Senators on the floor and in 
= his office. On Thursday morn- 
, ing he sensed that the mo- 
ment was ripe for a compro- 


mise. “Last night did some 
good,” he said. “Psychologi- 
cally, it made us all realize 


we had to find a solution.” 
The one he found was a pro- 


A loophole big enough to drive 508 amendments through. 


| slow to cultivate the old congressional 
hands who make things work on Capitol 
Hill. His White House congressional li- 
aison staff was for a time small and in- 
experienced, and Carter’s own efforts to 
| charm the legislators have sometimes 
been inept. 

One of his most worrisome issues is 
the new Panama Canal treaty, on which 
the Senate began hearings last week. To 
beat the drum for the Panama accord, | 
Carter invited groups of Senators to | 
breakfast—on folding chairs in a win- 
| dowless White House conference room 
—and lectured them. Some victims 
of the sessions complained that other 








*The allusion was intentional: the word filibuster | 
comes from the Spanish filibustero, meaning pirate 
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Presidents would have invited them to 
an official White House dining room and 
asked for their views, instead of preach- 
ing to them. 

But Carter is learning fast. He has be- 
gun asking Senators to recommend 20 in- 
fluential citizens from each state to re- 
ceive flattering invitations to the White 
House for chats with him and senior of. 
ficials about the canal treaty. Last week 
Carter had a group of Republican leg- 
islators over for breakfast in one of the 
spiffier state dining rooms, and surprised 
them with effusive thanks for their help 
in overcoming Democratic Opposition to 
a number of White House proposals. 

i more on the counsel of Byrd. The ma- 

jority leader at first found Carter aloof 
and inflexible, disliked his early criticisms 
of Congress and resented his refusal to fol- 
low advice on how to handle the Senate. 
Though both men are products of the ru- 
ral South, having made it to the top by 
dint of single-minded persistence, Carter's 
remote manner irritated Byrd. But after 
realizing that the majority leader’s pre- 
dictions of senatorial behavior were un- 
erringly accurate, Carter began listening. 
He actively sought Byrd’s advice on the 
Lance affair and accepted his judgment 
that the Budget Director had to go. Since 
the Lance ordeal, Carter and Byrd have 
become rather close. 

Byrd likes to emphasize that he may 
now be Carter's friend but he is still the 
Senate’s man. “We are under no obliga- 
tion to rubber stamp anything the Pres- 


n framing this new be-kind-to-Con- 
gress policy, Carter is relying more and 
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ident sends up here,” he told his fellows 
last week. Indeed, he has even refused to 
place on the Senate calendar a number 
of Carter proposals—including instant 
voter registration and the creation of a 
consumer protection agency—that he 
senses his colleagues do not want. Byrd 
has cautioned Carter against pressing for 
early adoption of the Panama Canal trea- 
ty, and he even publicly bawled out Vice 
President Walter Mondale for a minor 
breach of parliamentary courtesy while 











© matter which 


across state lines. Gas that is produced 


tomers. Utilities 


ural gas rises sharply enough, i 
fuels. At $2.48, for instance, 


Noeimost certainly go up. How much 
homes and 40% of the industries in the 
eral price ceiling is $1.47 per thousand 


if een nn 
How High for Decontrolled Gas? 


Proposal Congress finally accepts on natural gas, prices will 
» No one knows for sure. About half the 


US. use natural gas. The current fed- 
cubic feet (m.c.f.) for gas that is sold 


and sold within the same state is not sub- 


ject to federal price controls and fetches anywhere from $2 to $2.25 per m.c-f. 
Two-thirds of the retail price of natural gas covers the cost of piping it to cus- 
and other major users buy gas under long-term contracts, so 
the full weight of any price increase may not be felt for years. If the price of nat- 


that case, demand for gas may lessen, forcing prices to drop. 

All things considered, household users will 
many of them fear by any of the Proposals. According to a study by the non- 
partisan Congressional Budget Office, a typical 
monthly winter heating bill would be paying $42.80 next year under Carter's pro- 
posed $1.75-per-m.c.f. price ceiling. As the new, 
wider use, that monthly bill would rise to $47.20 by 1985. 

If natural gas were decontrolled altogether, the congressional Study estimates, 
the price would rise as high as $4 per m.c.f. before 
as market forces came into equilibrium. In this event, the homeowner's monthly 
winter bill would rise to $55.60 in 1978 and $70 
additional cost, industry lobbyists argue that only by decontrolling natural gas 
—and allowing the price to rise high enough to make it profitable to hunt for more 
—can the nation ensure an adequate supply (see Essay). 


probably not be hit as hard as 
US. family that now has a $40 


more expensive gas came into 


dropping back to $2.80 by 1985 


in 1985. But no matter what the 
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Mondale was presiding over the Senate 
(they later traded apologies). Having 
spent nearly two decades in that cham- 
ber, Byrd sometimes seems more inter- 
ested in the rules and folkways of the Sen- 
ate than in the issues it decides. “He 
makes the trains run on time,” goes an oft- 
heard appraisal of his reign, “but the cars 
are all empty.” 


yrd’s friends say he does have 

strong views but prefers not to im- 

pose them directly on his col- 

leagues. That leadership style is 
well suited to the Senate’s new hunger for 
recognition as an efficient deliberative 
body. Neither a cajoling arm twister like 
Lyndon Johnson nor a permissive parent 
like mild-mannered Mike Mansfield, 
Byrd is distinguished by his ability to 
gauge correctly what a majority of the 
Senate wants. Then he manipulates the 
rules and cashes in enough old favors to 
ensure that its will is done. 

Thus Byrd was shaken by last week’s 
filibuster, which he had striven mightily 
to head off for fear that it would tarnish 
the Senate’s image and kill a major part 
of Carter's energy bill. That fear—and a 
certain anger at the inconvenience—was 
widespread among colleagues, but Byrd 
managed to be philosophical about the 
mercurial nature of his beloved institu- 
tion. “The Senate is very much like a vi- 
olin,” said the leader, who plays one him- 
self. “The sound will change with the | 
weather, the dampness, the humidity. The 
Senate is a place of great moods. It can 
shift quickly, very quickly.” And dramat- 
ically. The last time the Senate was kept 
awake all night by an obstinate filibus- 
terer was in 1964, when Robert Byrd 
talked for 14 hours straight in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to block Passage of a civil 
rights bill. . | 
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What Ever 
Happened to 
Fritz? 

He’s right where he has been 
—very much at Carter’s side 





hat ever happened to ... Lyndon, 

Hubert, Spiro, Jerry, Nelson 
Fritz? At one or more points in their 
vice-presidential careers, the question has 
been asked about nearly all of them 
Last week it was Walter Mondale’s turn 
The question was not entirely unrea- 
sonable. Mondale had begun his tenure 
as a highly visible, globe-trotting em- 
issary of the new President. But in the 
past weeks he has virtually dropped out 
of public sight, most noticeably during 
the Carter Administration’s crisis over 
Bert Lance. 

As they were peppered with questions 
about Mondale, Jimmy Carter and his 
aides insisted that Fritz was where he has 
always been—at the President’s right 
hand. Carter even telephoned the Wash- 
ington bureau chiefs of both the New 
York Times and the Los Angeles Times 
to refute any speculation that Mondale 
had been downgraded from his influential 
role as what Carter termed “the deputy 
President.” At his press conference last 
week, Carter said he met Mondale more 
often in the course of a day than all of 
his aides combined. Indeed, White House 
logs showed that Mondale had spent a re- 
markable 414 hours with the President 
during the preceding 17 workdays. He 
meets for two or more hours a day with 
Carter, joining him for lunch every Mon- 
day, attending his weekly breakfasts with 
foreign policy advisers, and has an open 
invitation from Carter to attend every 
meeting with visiting world leaders. De- 
clared the President: “There is no one who 
would approach him in his importance 
to me, his closeness to me and his ability 
to carry out a singular assignment with 


my complete trust.” 


M ondale took all the suggestions about 
his fading away with typical good 
humor. Jutting his jaw up and to the 
side, he gibed, “Is this my high profile 
or my low profile?” His aides argued 
that Mondale’s less prominent role was 
in fact intended to make him more valu- 
able to Carter. Said one of Mondale’s 
associates: “For a Vice President, there’s 
an almost inverse ratio between effec- 
tiveness and visibility.” From the outset 
of the Carter Administration, Mondale 
—one of the two insiders in the White 
House (the other: James Schlesinger) with 


| broad national and Washington expe- 


rience—has been a trusted adviser. Ex- 
plained he: “That takes a tremendous 
amount of time listening, learning, work- 
ing, talking in-house—and the nature of 
my advice has to remain confidential.” 





As a result, it is difficult to document 


precisely what Mondale has advised ae | 


evaluate how wise his counsel has been. 
He is not foolhardy enough to rush to re- 
porters and boast of how he turned the 
President around on any specific issue. 
Joked Mondale: “I’m not keeping score.” 
Added a prominent Democratic official: 
“Mondale knows the nature of Jimmy 


| Carter—and that Jimmy could cut him 


off at the knees.” At the press conference, 


f 


Vice President Mondale in Washington 
Too wary to be cut off at the knees 





Carter said the Vice President has been 
especially influential in helping him shape 


| his policies on energy, tax reform, the 


Strategic Arms Limitation Talks and the 
Middle East. Mondale at first spoke out 
in support of Lance, but he later conclud- 
ed that Lance should go 

Mondale this week will turn visible 
again. He plans to make a four-day 
political swing through California, Kan- 
sas and Illinois. His schedule calls for 
at least half a dozen additional trips 
this fall and a steady stream of Dem- 
ocratic fund raisers in Washington. Iron- 
ically, as the Lance affair helped feed 
rumors of Mondale’s falling star, the de- 
parture of Georgia’s Lance makes Car- 
ter more reliant than ever on the man 








from Minnesota a 
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The Canal 
Debate Begins 


The military weighs in, but few 
Senators listen 





] t was the formal opening of the great na- 
tional debate over ratification of the 
Panama Canal treaty. Yet the spectator 
seats in the Senate’s historic Caucus 
Room were rarely close to being filled 
The members of the committee, weary 
from the energy bill filibuster, and know- 
ing that the crucial treaty votes will not 
come until early next year, attended only 
sporadically. Nonetheless, in this surpris- 
ingly subdued setting, the nation’s high- 
est ranking military officers last week 
voiced the Carter Administration’s best 
political argument for the accord: they in- 


| sisted that ratification would ease their 
| task of guarding the national security 


Only the advocates of relinquishing 
U.S. ownership and operation of the ca- 
nal to Panama were heard last week. The 
committee will turn to opponents this 
week as the hearings continue. At stake 
are two treaties: one would give the ca- 
nal to Panama by the end of the century; 
the other would enable the U.S. to guar- 
antee the canal’s neutrality—keeping it 
open to all the world’s shipping—even af- 
ter the year 2000. Both agreements re- 
quire approval by the Senate 

In their testimony, an array of uni- 
formed officers and their civilian boss, De- 
fense Secretary Harold Brown, made a 
strong case that continued U.S. use of the 
canal, and American defense of it, would 
be much better ensured if the treaties are 
accepted than if they are rejected. Con- 
tended General George Brown, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs: “United States mil- 
itary interests in the Panama Canal are 
in its use, not its ownership. Our capa- 
bility to defend the Panama Canal will 
be enhanced through cooperation with the 
government of Panama.” 


Oo ne by one, the top brass joined in sup- 
porting the treaty, including Vice Ad- 
miral Robert L.J. Long, deputy chief of 
naval operations (he also read a support- 
ing statement from his boss, Admiral 
James Holloway III, who was on an of- 
ficial visit to India, Iran and Pakistan), 
and Lieut. General D.P. McAuliffe, com- 
mander of US. forces in the Canal Zone 
Asked by Senators whether they had been 
under pressure from the Administration 
to support the treaties, General Brown 
pointed out that he had been working per- 
sonally for such agreements with Pana- 
ma for four years—well before Jimmy 
Carter became President 

Defense Secretary Brown argued that 
“the canal was built for shipping, not slo- 
gans,” and that “theoretical claims of 
title” to the waterway were irrelevant 


What matters, said Brown. is that the | 


movement of ships be guaranteed. “Effi- 
cient operation of the canal in years ahead 
is more important than nostalgia for a 
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simpler past.” Moreover, defense is far 
more likely in “a cooperative effort with a 
friendly Panama” than if the treaties were 
rejected and U:S. forces became “a garri- 
son amid hostile surroundings.’ 

The most pointed questions from the 
committee, which seemed generally fa- 
vorable to the agreement. centered on 
whether the Panamanians and the Ad- 
ministration interpret the treaty provi- 
sions in the same way. Several Senators 
noted that Romulo Escobar Bethancourt 
the chief Panamanian trealy negotiator. 
recently told his countrymen that the 
U.S. could not unilaterally intervene un- 
der the accords to protect the canal after 
the year 2000. But Brown pointed out 
that General Omar Torrijos Herrera. the 
country’s military dictator, is the leader 
who “instructs his negotiator, and not vice 
versa.” Torrijos said approvingly at the 
treaty signing in Washington last month 
that the agreement would put the canal 
‘under the Pentagon’s defense umbrella 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


Sol Linowitz, one of the two US. ne- 
gouators, observed that Panama is hold- 
ing a national plebiscite on the agreement 
Oct. 23; its advocates there doubtless are 
making the most favorable Interpretation 
possible of the documents to help get them 
approved. But in practical terms, he told 
the Senators, differing interpretations 
cannot block U‘S. efforts to protect the 
canal. Said he: “We are under no obli- 
gation to consult with or seek approval 
from any other nation or international 
body before acting to maintain the neu- 


canal 


The Nation 


trality of the canal.” More loftily, Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance argued that the 
treaties should be approved because “the 
American people want to live in peace 
with their neighbors, want to be strong 
but use their strength with restraint 





B" Opponents argued that the US 
would be weakened by giving up the 
The Republican National Com- 
mittee, dominated by conservatives 
passed a resolution last week opposing 
ratification on the grounds that it would 
“cede US. rights of military security.” 
While praising Gerald Ford’s foreign pol- 
icy, the committee ignored the fact that 
both Ford and his Secretary of State Hen- 
ry Kissinger solidly support the treaty 
Kissinger once again made that clear last 






“a 4 . 


Admiral | Long, General Brown and Defense Secretary Brown testifying fort the treaties 
Their a argument: to refuse ratification would weaken the nation’s security 
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week in a talk to the Economic Club of 
New York. Failure to ratify the treaty 
Kissinger warned. might involve the U.S 
in a guerrilla war in Central America 

For the Senate the day of judgment is 
not expected until next March. In the 
meantime, many Senators are staying un- 
committed and seem to resent the heavy 
pressures from both sides to make up their 
minds early. Their mail is overwhelming- 
ly against the treaties. but much of 
it is in the form of identically worded 
postcards orchestrated by conservative 
mail-solicitation experts 

The most formidable early foe of rat- 
ication appears to be Alabama's wily 
Democrat James Allen. a master of par- 
liamentary tactics. He vows to smother 
the treaties with amendments that would 
in effect, force the Administration either 
to abandon the accord or reopen nego- 
uations with Panama. If this tactic fails 
he will try to dilute the treaties with 
Senate-passed reservations. which would 


not be legally binding but would commit 
the U.S. in a moral way, with unpredict 
able practical effect 

Allen’s early mischievous tactics are 
aimed at embarrassing the Administra- 
tion. His Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
has launched an investigation into alle 
gations that unnamed US. intelligence 
agents in 1975 and 1976 intercepted tele- 
phone communications among Panama- 
nian Officials and that an Army sergeant 
sold transcripts of them to their govern 
ment. Although U‘S. intelligence officials 
emphatically deny that treaty negotia 
tions were in any way involved in the in- 
tercepted conversations, Allen has sub- 
poenaed eight witnesses to find out Just 
what the murky affair was all about. So 
far, there is no evidence in Panama of 
any official concern about the incident 


upporters and opponents give con 

flicting preliminary counts of how the 
Senators are leaning on ratification. In 
the end, the fate of the treaties may rest 
with two key Senators: Majority Leader 
Robert Byrd and Minority Leader How- 
ard Baker. Despite calls from President 
Carter, both remain uncommitted. Bak- 
er told the President: “I have decided 
not to decide for the moment.” Byrd has 
indicated only that if he makes up his 
mind to push the treaties. he will do so 
in an all-out way, directing Senate strat- 
egy. If he decides to oppose them. he 
will cast his negative vote but not lead 
the opposition. Although their indecision 
may look like abdication of their roles 
the stance of both men may be tactically 
smart. But before the emotional Panama 
Canal issue is settled, it is certain to be a 
severe test of their leadership once the 
nose counting begins in earnest B 
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Now, the Revolt of the Old 


A winning fight for the right to go on working 


t might as well have been a vote for 

motherhood or apple pie or sunshine 

There were no opposing speeches, dis- 

sent was muttered only in the safety 
of the cloakroom, and the final floor vote 
was a whopping 359 to 4. Yet the bill 
that breezed through the U.S 
Representatives may be the session’s most 
important piece of legislation, with rami- 
fications no one can foresee. It extends 
the mandatory retirement age 
from 65 to 70 in private indus- 
try and removes it altogether for 
federal employees. Said the bill's 
sponsor, Florida Democrat 
Claude Pepper, 77: “At long last, 
we will have eliminated ageism 
as we have previously eliminated 
sexism and racism as a basis for 
discrimination in this country, 
and we will be putting a new em- 
phasis on human rights.” 

A potent combination of 
sentiment, shrewdness and pure 
political muscle whisked the bill 
through the House, and it seems 
destined to pass the Senate as 
well, either at the end of this ses- 
sion or early next year. Indeed, 
Senator Jacob Javits, 73, is pre- 
paring an amendment that 
would completely phase out 
mandatory retirement over a 
five-year period. This abrupt, 
stunning legislative success is the 
hallmark of another revolt in 
America, this ume by the aged 
The 1960s was the decade of 
aroused youth; the 1970s may 
well belong to their grandpar- 
ents. Some 23 million Ameri- 
cans, about 10% of the population, are 
65 or over. Numbers alone give them po- 
litical clout, because they vote more con- 
sistently than younger groups. In addi- 
tion, they have begun to organize with 
all the skill and determination of other 
embattled minorities. Such burgeoning 
pressure groups as the Gray Panthers, the 
National Council on the Aging, the Na- 
tional Association of Retired Federal Em- 
ployees and the National Council of Se- 
nior Citizens have given their political 
representatives little respite. Foremost 
among their goals has been the fight for 
the right to work 

The Protestant work ethic is alive and 
more than well among older Americans 
Study after study has shown what many 
oldsters feel in their bones: without em- 
ployment, their lives go blank. They be- 
come listless and preoccupied with their 
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frailties, real or imagined. There is a dis- 
proportionate death rate among those 
forced to retire. and 25% of all known sui- 
cides are committed by people over 65 
Beyond that, years of substantial inflation 
have eroded their pensions and kept many 
of them from enjoying the often illusory 
but highly touted leisure pursuits of their 
allegedly golden years. Says Joseph 


Schwartz, who retired after 27 years as a 





Chicago schoolteacher, then retired once 
again as a park supervisor and is looking 
for a job now: “Above all, you must work 
You have to be active mentally as well as 
physically. If you're not, what good is 
living?” 


nul recently in America, old peo- 

ple did not have much trouble liv- 

ing up to that philosophy, Work 

and age had not been severed. In 
colonial times, elderly people were few- 
er, but they held the best jobs. Nor did 
they budge from their posts until death 
or ill health forced them out. In 17th cen- 
tury New England. 90% of the ministers 
and magistrates died in office. People 
showed their respect for age—and power 
by attempting to look older than they 
were. They powdered their hair and wore 
the severely cut clothing of the aged 


Gradually, this esteem for the ancients 
was undermined by notions of liberty and 
equality that in part stemmed from the 
French Revolution. The prerogatives of 
age were swept away. At the end of the 
18th century, the first American manda- 
tory retirement laws were enacted in New 
York State 

The financial disabilities of old age 
were first recognized as a serious social 
problem by German Chancellor 
Otto von Bismarck, who initiat- 
ed the social security pension 
system in 1884. He arbitrarily 
set the age for receiving bene- 
fits at 65, and his model has been 
followed ever since in much of 
the Western world. The same 
age for receiving benefits—and 
therefore being a candidate 
for forced retirement—was en- 
shrined in the U.S. Social Secu- 
rity system when it was estab- 
lished in 1935, and was copied 
in almost all the private pension 
plans that mushroomed after 
World War II. Yet in Bismarck’s 
time, only a small percentage of 
the population lived to 65; life 
expectancy at birth was about 
37 years. Today's advances in 
health and medicine have pro- 
duced a virtual army of robust 
over-65 unemployed. Future 
medical breakthroughs will 
swell these ranks even more 
Sooner or later, the work de- 
mands of the aged would have 
to be heard—and in the US. it 
appears to be sooner 

Modification or elimination 
of mandatory retirement is an idea that 
has arrived with a rush, catching almost 
everybody off guard. Concedes a U'S. La- 
bor Department official: “The prospect of 
more old folks working hit us this month 
like a bolt from the blue, and quite hon- 
estly, we don’t know how this is going to 
affect problems like chronic youth unem- 
ployment, sex discrimination and shifting 
consumer patterns. Nobody knows.” 
Warns Brookings Institution Economist 
John Palmer: “It’s incredible that Con- 
gress would be moving so fast to replace 
one retirement system with a new one it 
knows so little about 

Reactions vary from complacent to 
fearful. “The legislation just won't have a 
major impact on this country,” says James 
Schulz of Brandeis University’s School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare. “Af- 
ter all. the main questions involved are 
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Los Angeles typist and receptionist, 70 











those of equity and rights, not econom- 
ics.” Schulz estimates that less than 10% 
of Americans approaching 65 are affect- 
ed by mandatory retirement. “When you 
get down to hard numbers,” he says 
“we're talking about thousands of people 
not millions.” The Senate Committee on 
Human Resources believes that 200,000 
people, or two-tenths of 1% of the labor 
force, would choose to work beyond 65 
But a 1974 Louis Harris survey indicates 
that one-third of those aged 65 to 69 would 
go to work at least part-time if they were 
given the opportunity. That would add up 
to a shocking 2.8 million people. which 
would raise the current 7% unemploy- 
ment rate to roughly 10%, since the over- 
65 worker would theoretically be taking 
a job from somebody 

The fact that the Pepper bill was 
passed so overwhelmingly by the House 
does not mean it has a similar percent- 
age of support off Capitol Hill. Debates 





lar workers. The experience of some other 
large companies is similar. Only 20% of 
Exxon's employees wait until 65 to re- 
tire, and only 33° at General Foods Corp 

However, these statistics do not re- 
flect the number of retired people who re- 
entered the labor force by getting new jobs 
from which they may not want to be dis- 
lodged at 65. Nor do they show how many 
retire early in time to get a second job be- 
cause they know that option will not be 
open to them if they wait too long. If the 
forced retirement date were postponed to 
70 or completely removed, they might be- 
have differently 


uch depends on the type of job 
A blue-collar worker who has 
labored for 30 years at a grimy 
bone-wearying task on an as- 
sembly line may welcome retirement with 
the enthusiasm of a sweepstakes winner 
Says Nelson Cruikshank, chairman of the 
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Fencing coach, 69, demonstrating technique to students at Hunter College in New York City 
Devoted to the work ethic and organizing with all the skill of other embattled minorities 


about it are just beginning to build, and 
views are sharply divided. Opponents and 
proponents have marshaled contradictory 
sets of ideas and statistics to support rad- 
ically different points of view 

Those who believe that the impact of 
the new legislation will be limited are en- 
couraged by the continuing trend toward 
early retirement. It isa paradox that while 
some older people are battling for the 
right to work, others are stopping work 
as soon as they can. At General Motors, 
the average retirement age is 58, even 
though the mandatory retirement age is 
68 for blue-collar hourly workers, 65 for 
white-collar salaried employees. Only 
11% of GM’s salaried workers stay on the 
job long enough to reach mandatory re- 
tirement, and a mere 2% of the blue-col- 
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Federal Council on Aging: “If you talk to 
the black laundry worker about the ‘priv- 
ilege’ of continuing to work after 65, she'll 
spit in your eye. The auto workers’ slo- 
gan epitomizes this: *30 and out.” But 
people in more sedentary or fulfilling oc- 
cupations, including most levels of man- 
agement, may be inclined to linger. The 
US. Foreign Service offers an example 
Last Junea U'S. district court struck down 
mandatory retirement at 60 for those in 
the service as unconstitutional. While the 
decision is being appealed to the Supreme 
Court, 40% of the people scheduled for re- 
tirement have chosen to keep working 
What concerns economists the most 
is that if too many oldsters decide to stay 
on the job, the effect on the youth labor 
market will be severe. The 17.5% unem- 
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ployment rate for U.S. youth is already a 
grave concern. “Some people make real 
sacrifices to get an education and then 
find there are no jobs,” says Robert Ger- 
aughty, 58, who retired this year from 
Southwestern Bell. “Talk about rights, 
what about the rights of the young?” 

Belatedly, the Pepper bill, which 
would go into effect six months after it be- 
came law, is arousing serious alarm 
among businessmen. A survey released 
this summer by William M. Mercer Inc., 
a New York consulting firm on employ- 
ee benefits, shows that 65% of the 400 
business executives polled favor manda- 
tory retirement at 65. Says George Sko- 
glund, executive vice president for per- 
sonnel at Bank of America: “The 
underlying problem is that these laws con- 
stitute more and more regulation, more 
of Government looking on and telling us 
how to manage. It is another one of those 
things that cause us to lose options.” An 
analysis made by Sears, Roebuck indi- 
cates that if one-third of its 433,000 em- 
ployees continue to work after 65, some 
20,000 job changes will be prevented over 
a five-year period, and its hiring rate will 
be reduced by 7%. 

The new law is expected to clog the 
channels of promotion; tired old blood will 
not get a proper infusion of fresh corpus- 
cles. “Each year,” says Skoglund, “we 
hire about 150 hard-charging, fire-eating 
M.B.A.s who want to become president 
of the company the next year. What will 
they do if senior people decide to stay on?” 
Adds Thomas Egliht, manager of person- 
nel relations at Shell Oil Co. in Houston: 
“If you put your finger on the key con- 
cern today, it is turnover at senior levels. 
We find value in bringing in new per- 
spectives, ideas and points of view with 
younger people in top jobs earlier. If the 
new law affects this, we'll lose something 


of importance.” 
d Mandatory retirement has spared busi- 
nesses some difficult decision making. 
No matter how good or bad a worker may 
be, at a certain age he goes, and that’s 
the end of it. But now even the most pa- 
ternalistic company may feel compelled 
to rate much more sternly the perfor- 
mance of older employees. Such perfor- 
mance evaluations are subjective at best 
and open to rebuttal. Says Madeleine 
Hemmings, director of employee benefits 
for the National Association of Manufac- 
turers: “That’s going to make for a very 
uncomfortable workplace. We'll have to 
keep records and document the mistakes 
people make. We'll have to do that to pro- 
tect ourselves.” This may not be such a 
draconian change, however, since many 
companies keep such records as a matter 
of course. Corporations envision innumer- 
able lawsuits being brought by older peo- 
ple who are fired for cause. Executives 
might be put in the position of having to 
go to court to belittle an employee who 





tis not only a question of bringing new 
people in but of getting deadwood out. 

















had served the company competently and 
faithfully for many years. 

Ifcompulsory retirement is a traumat- 
ic experience for a worker, perhaps no 
less trying would be a situation in which 
he is downgraded at the office for a dec- 
ade or more. Many companies already 
exert subtle and not so subtle pressure on 
older people to get them to retire. Says De- 
troit Attorney V. Paul Donnelly, who spe- 
cializes in age-discrimination cases in- 
volving white-collar workers: “If they are 
going to do you in by age 53 and make 
you worthless, increasing the retirement 
age is not the answer. I believe it means 
nothing.” 

Much of the U.S. pension system, 
hammered out over years of onerous la- 
bor negotiations, will have to be reviewed. 
This is the reason, initially at least, 
the AFL-CIO opposed changing the retire- 
ment age. The unions have fattened pen- 
sions and won other concessions by trad- 
ing off such payments against a 
mandatory retirement age. Now, if peo- 
ple work past 65, actual pension costs will 
decrease. But salary costs will rise, since 
older workers are generally the highest 
paid. More will have to be budgeted for 
health insurance. John Bragg, president 
of the Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, spec- 
ulates that a full pension might well be de- 
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nied workers until they reached 70. Any- 
one who wanted to retire before that age 
would have to leave with less. 

Educators are as worried about the 
Pepper bill as businessmen. The prospect 
at the university level is that a comfort- 
ably tenured faculty, whose work is not 
subject to any kind of review, will stay 
on forever, regardless of competence. This 





change could not come at a worse time, | 


since the number of teaching jobs is 
shrinking. Says Robben W. Fleming, 
president of the University of Michigan: 
“We're crealing a missing generation that 
doesn’t have a chance in the academic 
world. The department heads say they are 
not going to have many openings for the 
next ten years. That's disastrous. They 
need stimulating young people to chal- 
lenge them.” 


niversities also complain that the 

Pepper bill would hamper their ef- 

forts to comply with affirmative- 

action programs for hiring women 
and minorities. Says Dartmouth President 
John G. Kemeny: “It seems patently un- 
fair to give one desirable social goal pre- 
cedence over another program of im- 
mense social importance.” Sudden intense 
lobbying by educators may pay off. The 
Senate Human Resources Committee ap- 
proved an amendment late last week that 
would keep the mandatory retirement age 
at 65 for tenured college professors and 
public school teachers. 

Most of the world would find Amer- 
ica’s revolt of the aged hard to understand. 
Abroad, 65 remains the most common re- 
tirement age, and people are still fighting 
the battle to leave the job earlier with fat- 
ler pensions. There are exceptions. In 
Japan, where age is revered, employers 
are being pressured to raise the manda- 
tory retirement age in the private sector 
from 55 to 60. In the Soviet Union, old- 
sters are encouraged to stay on the job be- 
cause there is an acute labor shortage. But 
in most countries, unemployment is a sig- 
nificant problem and older workers are 
being pushed to retire to make room for 
younger people. India is considering low- 
ering its mandatory retirement age from 
58 to 55. In Kenya, where not one per- 
son out of 14 has a job, youngsters are de- 
manding that the compulsory retirement 
age be dropped to 50 or 45. Retirement, 
however, is more pleasant in Kenya than 
it used to be. Says a clerk who is being pen- 
sioned off at 70 by a Nairobi law firm: “I 
can live in peace and comfort until I die. 





Less than a century ago, it was the cus- | 
tom of my people to carry old, sick men | 


from their huts into the bush to be eaten 


alive by hyenas.” 


Many Americans are optimistic about | 


what more older workers would bring to 
the economy. business and academic life. 
They are confident that the aged can be 
absorbed into the work force without un- 
due strain. California Governor Jerry 
Brown signed legislation in September 


| outlawing mandatory retirement in both 
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the state government and the private sec- 
tor. California thus became the 14th state 
to pass laws limiting compulsory retire- 


| menton grounds of age. Says Brown: “The 


more human talent that is used and the 
more people’s minds and bodies contrib- 
ute to the society, the more work is cre- 
ated. People should not be viewed as li- 
abilities and jobs as finite quantities.” 
Indeed, some economists believe that the 
oldsters will be needed in the U.S. work 
force. Demographic studies show that the 
number of youths starting work is going 
to decrease in the next few years to the 
point that there will be a labor shortage 
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in blue-collar occupations by the mid- 
1980s. By 1985, the 16-to-24 age group 
will decline to 15% of the total popula- 
tion and constitute 21.9% of the labor 
force. Those who are 65 or over will ac- 
count for 11.7% of the population, but if 


the mandatory retirement age is not 
raised, they will make up a mere 2.7% of 
the work force (see chart). Obviously, there 
will be a large pool of elderly people to 
draw upon. 

The oldtimers can also reduce the 
“piggyback problem”: too few productive 
workers supporting too many nonpro- 
ductive people. By staying at work, the 


older people would provide some relief 
for the overburdened, near-bankrupt So- 
cial Security system. Otherwise, that tax 
load could become intolerable. At pres- 
ent there are 30 Social Security bene- 
ficiaries for every 100 workers; early in 
the next century it is expected that there 
will be 52 recipients for every 100 work- 
ers. But Social Security officials caution 
against expecting more than a “minor” 
impact on the system from having the 


| old work longer. 
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There are examples of companies that | 


do not have mandatory retirement and 








are having no problems with that pol- 











Chanpp of the Elderly 


“M andatory retirement is an extravagant waste of peo- 
ple. I've seen the tragedy and poignancy of people 
being pushed out of their jobs, having their health falter be- 
cause there is nothing to live for. Economically, socially 
and spiritually, it’s wrong.”” The words alone would qualify 
Claude Denson Pepper as Congress’s leading foe of man- 
datory retirement; the fact that the Representative from 
Miami is 77 years old makes him an undeniable Capitol 
Hill champion of the old. 

Nowadays Pepper must face the same test that all el- 
derly people who are working do: Can he handle the job? 
Chairing the Select Committee on Aging, Pepper is guiding 
through Congress the bill changing the mandatory-retire- 
ment laws. He is attacking this task as zestfully as he has 
countless others in his 28 years on the 
Hill. He has repeatedly raised the re- 
tirement issue in speeches and numer- 
ous articles on op-ed pages across the 
country. 

For Pepper, the bill must vividly re- 
call another piece of legislation for the 
aging that came earlier in his career. 
When he ran for his first full Senate 
term in 1938, Pepper urged the passage 
of the “Townsend Plan,” which called 
for a $200-a-month payment to every- 
one over 60 who agreed to retire, re- 
gardless of need. Though the plan was 
defeated, political pressure for it was 
in part responsible for the passage in 
1935 of the public assistance and old- 
age insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

Pepper was a strong supporter of 
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Roosevelt's progressive legislative programs. He pushed for 
the creation of lend-lease and became an early advocate of 
American preparedness—through compulsory military ser- 
vice—against Germany. Pepper's liberal domestic record 
and his sympathy for the war-battered Russians made him 
the target of right-wingers in 1950. In a McCarthy era Senate 
campaign against his former protégé, George Smathers, he 
was branded “Red” Pepper and a “spellbinding pinko.” 
Smathers told rural Florida voters that Pepper was “a known 
extravert,” a man who “practiced celibacy” before marriage 
and who indulged in “nepotism with his sister-in-law.” 
Smathers won and forced Pepper from political office until 
1962, when redistricting in the Miami area created a new 
congressional opportunity. Pepper ran and won, becoming a 
freshman Congressman at the tender age of 62. In his 15 
years in the House, Pepper has missed few floor votes. He has 
continued, on balance, to support social action programs. As 
ropvevemims a staffer explains, “He still believes, as 
he did during the New Deal, that the 
Government can correct injustices and 
right wrongs.” 

Pepper continues to put in testing 
twelve-hour days. Open-heart surgery 
last year hardly caused him to pause 
Two months ago, he officially indicated 
that he will run for his House seat again 
in 1978. Says he proudly: “I haven't no- 
ticed any perceptible diminution of my 
abilities to do a job I have done for a 
long, long time.” (One concession to his 
age: a hairpiece purchased early this 
year.) About possible retirement for 
himself, Pepper jokes, “I tell people I'm 
planning on the year 2000, but I could 
change my mind if I feel well. They 
can't sell a fellow out when he still 
moves with considerable alacrity.” 
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icy. Some even make a special effort to 
hire people over 65. John D. MacArthur, 
80, chairman of the board of Bankers Life 
and Casualty Co. in Chicago, eliminated 
mandatory retirement for his company 
when he was still in his 40s. He has no re- 
grets. About 4% of his 12,000 employees 
are 65 or over, and the company says they 
perform just as well as, if not better than, 
their juniors, “The forgetfulness of a 
younger person is called absent-minded- 
ness,” says Gerald L. Maguire, director 
of corporate services for Bankers Life 
“But when a person 70 years old forgets, 
it is called senility. However, we are tough 
about requiring a good day’s work. We 
don’t think the senior citizens want to be 
crutched in any special way.” 

Tektronix Inc., an elec- 
tronics firm in Oregon and the 
State’s largest private employ- 
er, allows all its 15,900 work- 
ers to pick their own date of 
retirement, provided they are 
doing a satisfactory job. “We 
don’t make generalized as- 
sumptions about age and its 
effect on productivity,” says 
Susan Stone, director of com- 
munications. “We try to focus 
on the employee and his man- 
ager rather than set hard and 
fast rules. It’s a pay-for-per- 
formance situation. We have 
people over 65 doing a heck 
of a job, no matter where we 
put them.” Texas Refinery, a 
petroleum-products manufac- 
turer in Fort Worth, prefers 
to hire older people. Says Bob 
Phillips, assistant personnel 
director: “We couldn't operate 
as efficiently without our over- 
65-year-olds. The mature 
salesman has the patience to 
stay with a customer until he’s 
sold.” That is borne out by 
studies conducted by the Na- 
tional Council on Aging. Says 
its director of preretirement 
planning, Edmund W. Fitz- 
patrick: “Every indication we 
have to date shows that workers over 65 
have less absenteeism and suffer fewer ac- 
cidents than those, say, in the 30-to-40 
age group.” 

Oldsters have proved capable not only 
of routine work but of quite demanding 
tasks as well. International Executive Ser- 
vice Corps was started in 1964 to give re- 
tired executives employment as business 
advisers in developing countries, where 
the living is not usually easy. In these 
prickly circumstances, the outcast execu- 
tives have thrived. They have served on 
5,000 projects in 62 different countries. 
“Age is no factor,” says Saul Eisenberg, 
volunteer recruiter. One man went to 
Zaire to advise on marketing procedures 
when he was 82. So far only one executive 
has had to come home because of a phys- 
ical disability. “Older people can take the 
rigors that anybody can,” says Eisenberg. 
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Joan Allen, coordinator of training 
and education for the Davis Institute for 
the Care and Study of the Aging in Den- 
ver, believes that old age can be a state 
of mind. “Persons begin to perceive them- 
selves as not as healthy as before, and 
the self-fulfilling prophecy is very real.” 
Charles Whipple, 63, ombudsman at the 


| Boston Globe, feels that mandatory retire- 


ment creates employees in its own image. 
“I’ve seen a number of employees who, if 
it weren't for approaching retirement, 
would continue to be loyal and efficient 
workers. Because of it, they have lapsed 


into premature senility. They walk around | 


like zombies just waiting for the day they 
retire.” Younger people behave different- 
ly toward the man soon to retire, thinks 
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“How I envy you, Tompkins, with that great big wonderful world 
out there waiting for you to retire into!” 


Whipple. “They no longer respect him, 
and sadly, he does not respect himself.” 
On the job as well as in the family, 
many experts think that older people are 
needed to balance youth and occasionally 
to act as a corrective force. Says Molly 
Freeman, a San Francisco sociologist who 
is doing research on aging: “By segregat- 


| ing old people and branding them use- 


less, we deprive the young and middle- 


| aged of role models. They do not witness 


the lives of older people who are active, 
useful and needed. Instead, they see emp- 
ty, wasted lives and come to believe this 
is how things inevitably end.” 

In her 22 years as director of the U'S. 
Passport Office, Frances Knight, 72, who 
retired last summer, complains that she 
has witnessed all too many “enthusiastic 
and inexperienced Government officials 
initiating programs that have proved to 





| you become old. We weren't put on earth 





be ineffective and even disastrous. To dis- 
card the type of practical experience and 
the intimate knowledge which calls a halt 
to making repeated errors in judgment is 
foolishness, Our Government is uncon- 
sciously wasteful in its discarding of past 
experience, of its own history.” 

Like it or not, American institutions 
are going to have to come to terms with 
the aged, and there are ways of coping 
that involve intergenerational compro- 
mise. Robert N. Butler, director of the Na- 
tional Institute on Aging and author of a 
highly regarded book on aging, Why Sur- 
vive?, sees a “real possibility of replacing | 
mandatory retirement with flexible, func- 
tional retirement.” The growing diversity 
of work schedules provides an opportunity 
for making use of older em- 
ployees, especially on a part- 
time basis. One example: 
stores are staying open longer 
on weekdays and weekends, 
and they need help. Automo- 
live companies, as well as 
many other industries, com- 
plain about mounting absen- 
teeism. Older people could 
work on Mondays and Fri- | 
days, when so many other 
employees fail to show up 
Throughout the educational 
system, teachers over 65 
might be allowed to stay on 
the job with half pay and some 
pension. With the money that 
is saved, a younger man could 
be hired to share the duties. 
In the executive suite, turn- 
over in top jobs could be as- 
sured by putting strict time 
limits on the positions. At the 
end of his tenure, the execu- 
tive leaves the job but not the 
company. If his new post is 
not so rewarding as the old 
one, it is still—in the opinion 
of the experts—far better than 
no job at all. 

A greater variety of sec- 
ond careers could be made | 
available to those who leave 
a job. California Senator S.I. Hayakawa, 
71, who favors mandatory retirement (he 
retired from San Francisco State College 
in 1973) sees politics as a good new ca- 
reer for the aged. By then ambition, at 
least of an opportunistic sort, is spent, he 
says. “When you are 65, you have proven 
yourself already or you have not. It does 
not matter any more. We are no longer 
on the make.” For Hayakawa, politics is 
much like scuba diving, which he has just 
taken up. “It is scary, but extremely ex- 
hilarating,” he says. “If you have ceased 
to be ready to face the frightening, then 


to behave like barnacles.” 

Ellsworth Bunker, 83, who also sup- 
ports mandatory retirement, retired as di- 
rector of the National Sugar Refining Co. 
at 56, and since then he has devoted him- 
self to public service as an ambassador to | 
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Introducing the only life insurance 
policy that’s sold with a prospectus 
Variable Life Insurance. One of the 
most important innovations in life 
insurance in the last sixty years. 

Because now you can get life- 
time coverage with growth potential 

growth potential through invest- 
ments in the stock market. And no 
matter what happens in the stock 
market, you still get a guaranteed 
minimum death benetit. 

This new protection plan is 
offered by Equitable Variable Life 
Insurance Company —EVLICO— 

a wholly owned subsidiary of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. 

Here's how it works. Funds sup- 
porting your policy are invested in 
a Separate Investment Account, 
which is managed by the professional 
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investment staff of The Equitable. 
Your insurance coverage may increase 
or decrease annually, depending on 
the Account's investment results. 

But whatever the performance of 

the Account, your life insurance can't 
fall below the guaranteed minimum. 
Your cash value will also reflect the 
Account'’s investment experience, but 
there is no guaranteed minimum. 

For more complete information 
about the Separate Investment 
Account and the policy, including 
charges and expenses, send fora 
prospectus by mailing the coupon, or 
calling toll-free: In New York City, 
Southern Westchester and Western 
Nassau County: 212-541-6730 
¢ New York State: 800-442-5880 
¢ All other areas: 800-223-6646. 

Read the prospectus carefully 
before you purchase a policy. 


Available only through EVLICO 
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various trouble spots, including Viet Nam. 
He has now successfully negotiated 
—along with Sol Linowitz—a new Pan- 
ama Canal treaty. Explains Bunker: “I 
don’t think there is any age limitation on 
a person's usefulness. It depends entirely 
on the individual.” At 71, Averell Har- 
riman negotiated the atomic test—-ban 
treaty with the Soviet Union. At 85, he 
continues to offer sage counsel to the less 
experienced Carter Administration. 
America is renowned as a society of 
| leisure pursuits with the time to indulge 





in them. But if there is anything old peo- 
ple have learned—often to their sorrow 
—leisure is not enough. “Work is life” is 
an equation that was defined by philos- 
ophers and intuited by all human beings 
long before the work ethic was invented. 
“Idleness is the death of a living man,” 
said the 17th century British prelate Jer- 
emy Taylor. Work is an anodyne for the 
inevitability of death, says contemporary 
Sociologist Daniel Bell. For Sigmund 
Freud, work was a means of binding an in- 
dividual to reality and his community. 


| Governor Brown reports that while in- 
stitutions in his state generally favored 
keeping compulsory retirement, individ- 
uals opposed it. One company sent lit- 
erature that urged him to veto the leg- 
islation eliminating mandatory retire- 
ment; attached to the pamphlets was a 
note from the company’s lobbyist saying 
that he personally supported the measure. 
There is much to be said for the positions 
of both individuals and institutions, and 
even more to be said for their finding com- 
mon ground. s 
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No Telling How Old Is Old 


Old age is an incurable disease. 
—Seneca 


F or all of medicine's skills, one thing has not changed since 
Seneca’s day. Old age is as inevitable now as it was 
2,000 years ago. Despite jogging’s obvious benefits (for some 
people), it can do no more than slow the decline of the heart 
and lungs. The most conscientious exercises, careful diet and 
cautious life-style cannot halt the gradual hardening of the 
arteries, or prevent the reduced output of critical hormones, 
or bring a cessation to the wholesale death of brain cells. Such 
holding actions as face-lifts and skin treatments are ultimate- 
ly futile. They do not stop the stiffening of tissue that 
causes wrinkling; they only disguise it. 

But as relentless as the toll of the years 
may be, doctors still find it extremely dif- 
ficult to generalize about when old age be- 
gins. By popular reckoning in the U.S., the 
watershed year is 65. Yet there is such 
variability in the human condition that it 
is scientifically impossible to select a sin- 
gle year as the turning point, even for 
small groups of people. As Author-Physi- 
cian Leopold Bellak points out: “Some 
people who are chronologically 80 are bi- 
ologically only 60. Their bones, eyes, ears, 
skin—even reflexes and blood pressure 
—may be those one expects in a 60-year- 
old.” Complicating matters is the fact that 
physiological aging varies not only from 
person to person but within the individual 
as well. Eyesight may fail while hearing 
remains acute. Says Psychiatrist Robert 
N. Butler, director of the National Insti- 
tute on Aging: “One may be at different 
‘ages’ at one and the same time in terms of 
mental capacity, physical health, endurance, creativity and 
emotions.” 

No one knows yet why human decline takes such a hel- 
ter-skelter course, or even what causes aging itself. But it is 
not for lack of trying. In recent years, the new science of ger- 
ontology (the study of aging) has expended prodigious efforts 
to locate life’s master clock and perhaps use that precious 
knowledge to slow it or even stop it. One locale for the clock 
(if there is indeed only one) may be within the smallest unit 
of life, the cell. Growing normal embryonic cells of various 
species in a test tube, Biologist Leonard Hayflick has made 
an astonishing finding: they are not immortal, as scientists 
believed from early experiments, in which a single cell line 
had been cultivated for years, but have definite life spans. 
Mouse cells divide only about twelve times before dying, 
chicken cells 25 times, human cells 50 times. That discovery 





Posing Soviet peasant at age 110 
The secret isn't yogurt. 





could explain one important characteristic of aging: the in- 
evitable deterioration of the body’s immune system. As the 
years pass, the system's lymphoid cells, no longer able to pro- 
liferate in adequate numbers, lose their power to fight off in- 
vaders and sometimes even mistake the body’s own tissue for 
foreign bugs. Thus the aged become increasingly vulnerable 
to diseases—from cold viruses to cancer. 

The aged are also vulnerable in other ways. With the pas- 
sage of years, tolerance of alcohol declines. Arthritis and 
other degenerative diseases stiffen the joints. Blood pressure 
rises, along with risk of strokes and heart attacks, while the 
functions of such vital organs as the kidneys and the liver de- 
cline. One of the greatest differences between old and young 
is the body’s ability to respond to physical stress. A healthy 
person in his 20s or 30s will be unaffected by a sudden chill 
because his internal heat-regulatory mechanism keeps his 
body temperature close to the normal 
98.6° F. The elderly, on the other hand, are 
often unable to maintain such tempera- 
ture stability. When they are exposed to 
cold, their body temperature may drop 
sharply, sometimes fatally. 

Even so, many effects of aging have 
been highly exaggerated—largely because 
past studies of the aged have been based 
almost entirely on the sick and institution- 
alized, Gone, for example, is the myth ofa 
lack of sexuality in old age. New studies 
show that many men and women remain 
sexually active well past 65—sometimes 
with embarrassing zeal. Another miscon- 
ception is that the elderly are dullards. 
While they may not be able to come up 
with the answers as quickly as youngsters, 
their IQ tests have repeatediy shown that 
the healthy elderly score as high if given a 
little extra time. More remarkable, doc- 
tors are increasingly finding that symp- 
toms dismissed in the past as incurable se- 
nility—forgetfulness, disorientation, inability to do simple 
chores—can be reversed with drugs and psychotherapy. 

As models of fitness in old age, researchers like to point 
to the inhabitants of the Abkhazia region of Soviet Georgia. 
Many of these mountain people are still active, working their 
gardens, riding horseback, bathing in icy streams, well into 
their 80s—and not because they like yogurt. Boston’s Dr. Al- 
exander Leaf, who spent time with them, attributes their 
vigor to diet (low fat, high protein, fewer calories), exercise 
and the right genes. But psychological factors—the sense of 
being needed, the respect of the community—may also be 
important. Soviet scientists tell of an elderly man forced to 
move from his village. Though he had never before been sick, 
he began to wither rapidly—until brought back to family and 
friends. The same influences undoubtedly work among peo- 
ple everywhere as they cope with their final years. 
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ARE YOU SMOKING 
THE WRONG LONG? 


L&M LONG LIGHTS, LOWER IN “TAR” 
THAN ALL LEADING LONGS. 


L&MLongLights 8 Pall Mall Gold 100s Silva Thins 100s 
Winston Longs _ 1s Kent Golden Lights 100s Virginia Slims 

Benson & Hedges 100s Tareyton 100s 16 Merit 100s 
Marlboro 100s Viceroy Super Longs Vantage Longs 





L&M Long Lights. Extra length without 
extra “tar’’And the taste of F 
100% virgin tobacco. | 
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Our L&M Long Lights yield only 8mg. “tar”! less than gh eI >, W 
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all leading longs. Yet you get a big taste advantage 

















“! 
secause L&M Long Lights are the only longs ti | 
wade with 100% virgin all leaf tobacco. Then we i 
vo one step further, we “filet” the tobacco by » " , 
removing the main stems. Leaving us with only ¥ \ a al | 
the most flavorful part of the leaf. Then to 4p FW fnane 
deliver full “filet” flavor from the first puff to > AG | 
last, we top off our 100% virgin tobacco “filets” e - 
with our unique Flavor Tube Filter So enjoy the 
‘i » *—~ 
“extras” in LEM Long Lights...extra length ~~ 
and extra taste. Le 
: of PAT 
+b] ° - ‘ ‘ ” 
‘6 ae 
REALLY REALTASTE. ONLY 8MG.“TAR” “A & | 
| 
. : 7 ONLY g ) 
| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined oe MG. “7, y 


* Based on Maxwell Report, 1976 = r 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health > 


Long Lights; 8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. ~~ 
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100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 86.6 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD.,.N.Y..N.Y 
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EVER NOTICE HOW EVERY BIG CELEBRATION 
TURNS TO RED? 







JOHNNIE WALKER RED 
THE RIGHT SCOTCH WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE 









We asked Ed Stimpson why he 
spent nearly *3,000 to watch football on 
his VideoBeam’ television. 


Heres one tenth of 
his answer. 


“On my VideoBeam six-foot 
screen I see a game better than 
the broadcasters, the referees, the 
spectators, the players, 
and I see it better than 
the coaches which isn’t 
difficult. 

For instance, I was 
watching the Patriots/ 
Oakland game last year 
—you know, the one 
with the questionable cal 
on roughing the passer. 
Well, if those referees 
had been watching the 
detail on the VideoBeam 
screen like I was during t 
instant replay, we might have 
had a very different SuperBowl 
last year. 

“Tt isn’t television...” 

I'd say detail is one of the 
outstanding features of watching 
a game on a VideoBeam screen. 

That's why I tell people it isn’t lik 
television. 

I'll give you another example. I 
used to play defense so I like to keep 
one eye on the defensive end. The 
screen is big enough so you can see him 
shaping up for a move before he makes 
it. It’s uncanny—almost like reading 
his mind. 

But I suppose the most dramatic 
part about watching a game on the big 
VideoBeam screen is the ferocity of the 
tackle which you experience pretty 
much life-size in front of you. 
“Nobody saw it like I did 
except the guy W ho got 
creamed... 

For instance I remember one 
tackle vividly from last season. It was a 
rookie comer back playing his first pro 
game. Everybody had said he’s not 
going to be any good. But I saw in great 


Advent’ VideoB 


Advent Corporation, 


detail how he handled this first tackle 



























Advent VideoBeam television owner since 1974 


times, but as the year went on he gained 


and exactly how he made his move. superstar status. And I saw all that in his 
And I said to myself, “This guy is good. 
This rookie was knocked a few 


very first tackle. Nobody else did, ex- 
cept the guy who got cre amed, because 
you just can’t experience the ferocity 
ofa tackle like that on a tiny TV tube. 


“[’m watchin ng the Masters, 
and I can rea 
the name on the ball... 
I'malso a golfing fan, and 

the clarity of the picture on my 
VideoBeam set and the size of 
™,. the screen is such that when I’m 
watching the Masters for example I 
can read the name on the ball that the 
players are playing. I’m not watching 
television. I’m there. In fact I’m better 
than being there, because I become 
part of the action. It’s an experience 
you can’t really describe. 

There was another time I remem- 
ber we were watching a Colts game 
when suddenly . . .” 


Actual closed circuit 
television picture. 


Unfortunately Mr. Stimpson has 
left us no space to tell you more about 
our VideoBeam television system 
that projects brilliant color TV pictures 
from regular broadcasts and from video 
cassette recorders on to a six-foot diag- 
onal screen. If you would like to know 
more and see a demonstration return 
the coupon below or call toll free 
800-225-1035 (in Massachusetts call 
Customer Relations at (617) 661-9500) 
for brochures and the name and 
address of your nearest dealer. 


Ed Stimpson, West Falmouth, Mass. 































i To: Advent Corporation, 195 Albany St., —! 
Cambndge, Mass. 02139 ; 
Please send me brochures on - 
VideoBeam * television and the name H 
and address of the nearest dealer where ' 
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It's beyond TV. 


195 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 (617) 661-9500 
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At Holiday Inn# we take care 
of more travelers than anybody 
else. Because throughout the 
world, the Holiday Inn* System 
of hotels gives you the most im- 
portant things a traveler needs. 


The Best Locations: You'll find “The best surprise is no surprise” 





of" 


a 


wig? 


Welcome to some of the best 


a Holiday Inn near where you want 
to be. And everywhere on the way. 
Whatever the countryside, Holiday 
Inn offers you the most popular 
locations throughout the world. 
The Best Standards: You'll find 


R 


standards at every Holiday Inn 
location. The most 5 
trusted system of 
standards that gives 
you a great vacation, 
or a hassle-free 
business trip. 


roadside rer “_ the world. 








These are some of the reasons 
why Holiday Inn is the first choice 
of more travelers than anybody 
else. And why we hope you'll let 
us welcome you. 

Holiday Inn welcomes you 
to the best hotels in the world. 








Introducing the - 
on that has America § 
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You guessed it. 

After all, you don’t find people singing 
about ordinary wagons. Just extraor- 
dinary ones. Which, we modestly 
propose, is precisely the category the 
1978 Plymouth Volaré wagon fits into. 

Reason number one is the most 
obvious. That cavernous space you see 
below. Where those kids could lug home 
about 60 bushels of shells, or fish, or 
something else suitably exotic. (Parental 
guidance suggested.) 

Of course, the nice thing about lugging 
anything around in a Volaré is that you 
never lug around a lot of car. Because 
Volare is a trim, compact wagon. 
Maneuverable. Easy to park. And, a 
pure joy to drive. Thanks to the Isolated 
Transverse Suspension. An ingenious 
system designed to keep life’s bumpy 





non 


road as far away from you as possible. 

Other comforts also abound in Volaré. 
Like a gas pressurized liftgate that opens 
part way on its own. And two optional 
lockable storage compartments to keep 
“out-of-sight” valuables out of sight. 

Volare. People have been singing its 
praises since the day we brought it out. 
So much so, in fact, that last year, they 
helped make it the No. 1 selling wagon 
in America. 

And if we’re hearing it right (ah, what a 
great sound) that’s exactly where it’s 
going to remain. 

Buy or Lease a Volaré at your 
Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer today, 





New 1978 Plymouth Volaré. 
The car with the accent on value. 
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The Pains and Pleasures of Being “Thrown Out” at 65 


“At My Prime” 


Do not go gentle 
into that good 
night, 

Old age should 
burn and rave 
at close of day 

Rage, rage 
against the 
dying of the 
light. 


At 69, the Rev. Shir- 
ley B. Goodwin fights for 
his elderly compatriots 
with a zest that captures 
the spirit of Dylan Thom- 
as’ immortal advice to 
mortal man. Forced to re- 
tire four years ago as so- 
cial relations executive of 
the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese_of Massachusetts, he has been crusading ever since 
against what he sees as the injustice of being “thrown out.” 
Says Goodwin: “I was perfectly healthy and able to do my 
job. In fact, I was sort of at my prime. I had held the job for 
13 years. I dealt with everything from alcoholics to prison re- 
form. If it had to do with people, I had to do with it.” 

Unlike those who give way to the depressions of un- 
wanted retirement, Goodwin has found an outlet for some 
of his energies in his very anger. He has turned his white- 
shingled home in Lexington, ten miles from his old office in 
Boston, into a headquarters for his campaign to improve 
the care of the aged in his community. His initial target 
was Lexington’s Golden Age Club, which Goodwin felt was 
not concerned with the aged poor, many of whom were 
forced to live on welfare. Goodwin helped found a rival or- 
ganization, the Council on Aging, which obtained $5,000 
from the Federal Government to begin to meet the needs of 
the majority of some 2,500 townspeople 65 and older. He 
fought successfully for the ouster of a town manager who op- 
posed the hiring of a staffer for the council. Now local gov- 
ernment puts up $17,000 a year from which the Council on 
Aging pays a full-time coordinator and helps finance such 
services as “Meals on Wheels” for the old. 











all hings are improving because old people are fighting 
for their rights,” says Goodwin, “I make too much 
noise to be forgotten.” Nonetheless, he is far from satisfied 
Although he and his wife Estelle, 67, live in relative com- 
fort on their $900-a-month income of pension plus Social Se- 
curity, he no longer is eligible for benefits he had in his old 
job, such as housing and car allowances and health insur- 
ance. He sees rising property taxes as a constant menace to 
old people trying to cling to the comfort—and memories 
—of their homes. Goodwin pays $1,500 taxes a year on his 
house and half-acre lot, which he bought 17 years ago for 
$22,500. “The city is spending thousands of dollars on con- 
servation lands because it doesn’t want Lexington to 
change,” he says, “but it is forcing the elderly out of town 
with high taxes. The town is spending $15 million on kids, 
$17,000 on old people. Do you see a problem there?” 

When not campaigning, Goodwin keeps busy cleaning 
up the damage done his trees by a freak blizzard last May. 
He insists on cutting his own firewood “because it keeps me 
in good shape and I enjoy it.” He thrives on challenges. 
The Rev. Shirley Goodwin is raising hell from retirement. 





CHUCK TERNES 


“It’s a Relief” 


G. Arthur Kuechen- 
meister retired 13 months 
ago from his $25,000-a- 
year job as a tire technol- 
ogist for Uniroyal, with a 
sense of serious forebod- 
ing. “The worst part of 
it is the feeling that 
you're washed up, you're 
through,” he says. “You 
feel that your life is over 
with, you're no longer a 
part of the team, the 
group. They don’t want 
you any more.” 

But now that he has 
had a chance to savor the 
life of pensioned leisure 
(his after-tax income is 
roughly the same as his 
take-home pay the year 
before), Kuechenmeister finds the ordeal not only bearable 
but downright pleasant. “It’s a relief to be retired,” he ad- 
mits in almost surprised tones. “I’m satisfied. I’m happier 
not working than I was working. The tensions are gone. If I 
want to stay up to midnight to watch a football game, I 
don’t have to worry about getting up the next morning.” 

The transition from secret dread to relief was not abrupt 
In the first few months after retiring, Kuechenmeister would 
drop in at Uniroyal’s international division offices in De- 
troit just to see how projects were going in his department 
Having spent 39 years with the company, he could not di- 
vorce himself easily from “the things you started but weren't 
completed when you left.” 

Since last April, though, he has not been back. He pre- 
fers now to work in the flower gardens around his com- 
fortable three-bedroom home in Grosse Pointe Park. read 
books and play with his daughter’s six-year-old son. He 
keeps in shape with twice-weekly games of golf and tennis 
He finds himself “taking better care of the lawn, the house. 
the cars.” He and his wife Helen, 63, make occasional treks 
to Colorado and Florida, but he does not share all his ac- 
tivities with her. Says he: “We have made an effort to have 
separate interests so we're not together 24 hours a day.” 

One thing that Kuechenmeister is trying to improve is 
his modest portfolio of investments. “I have some invest- 
ments that I’m going to seriously work at,” he says. “This is 
an outlet I see that will certainly be taxing my intellect.” 








uechenmeister’s feeling of contentment contrasts with 
K the tone of an article he wrote last winter for Uniroy- 
al’s company magazine criticizing forced retirement. “The 
thing I was objecting to,” he says, “is that someone picked 
a mandatory point. Age isn’t a very good criterion.” After 
reading the story, one of his former bosses offered him what 
might have seemed like a dream deal: a four-month con- 
sultancy at the company’s Venezuelan plant. But the months 
were May through August, and Kuechenmeister discovered 
he no longer wanted a job that would deprive him of “the 
most beautiful time of the year in Michigan.” 

There remains, Kuechenmeister admits, a weed in his 
garden of pleasures. “Prices and salaries keep going up, but 
pensions don't,” he observes. “I’m a little worried, but there’s 
nothing I can do about it.” One impractical dream: “If | 
only knew we were going to die at 70, say, we could spend 
all we have in the years that are left.” 


— 
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‘An Ovation 
For Bert 


_ No hard feelings—at 
least not in public 





A’ Bert Lance strode into the grand 
ballroom of New York City’s Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel last week, more than 
800 young brokers and bankers burst into 
prolonged applause. The warm welcome 
by members of the Investment Associa- 
tion of New York meant mainly that 
Lance still had friends far from his na- 
tive Georgia. Partly out of respect for his 
feisty fight against leaving Washington, 
but more clearly out of appreciation for 
the conservative economic views that he 
had voiced as Jimmy Carter's Budget Di- 
rector, the audience gave Lance three 


| standing ovations and interrupted his 24- 


min. speech ten times with whistles, ap- 
plause and shouts of approval 

Lance referred to his Washington or- 
deal only by indirection and with some 
country Georgia jokes about plucked 
chickens and _ soon-to-be-slaughtered 
lambs. He told of the elderly woman who 
picked out a chicken at a meat market, 
peered under its wings, poked its breast 
and tested its thighs, then rejected it 
Complained the butcher: “Lady, I don’t 
think you could pass a test like that.” 
Lance also told of a zoo visitor who was 
pleased at seeing a lamb and a lion shar- 
ing a pen and praised the zookeeper for 
fulfilling the biblical prophecy that natu- 
ral enemies would one day live peacefully 
side by side. “But sir,” replied the atten- 
dant, “we put in a new lamb every day.” 

Lance suggested more seriously that 
his own experience in Washington should 
not frighten other businessmen from serv- 
ing in the governmental zoo, even if a 









meat-market kind of inspection is re- 
quired. But he warned against the ten- 
dency of Government and business to act 
as adversaries. More businessmen in Gov- 
ernment service, he suggested, might re- 





| New Army recruits waiting for immunization shots at Fort Jackson, S.C. 


duce the friction. Argued Lance: “There | 


are things that only business can do, and 
things that only Government can do. Gov- 


| ernment must be open and responsive and 
willing to hear what you have to say.” | 


Would he be willing to return to Gov- 
ernment in view of what happened to him 
as Budget Director? Said Lance: “The im- 
portant thing for me and for you is to be 


| able to say in the future, “Yes, I am will- 


ing to be part of the process.’ ” 
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Rating the 
Volunteer Army 


A Rand study says it’s better 
than many believed 


Wise the draft ended in June 1973, 
the new volunteer Army began at- 
tracting a long gray line of critics. In 
Congress and elsewhere, detractors of 
the changed Army maintained that it 
would not be able to meet the nation’s 
defense manpower needs, that its qual- 
ity would decline, its costs rise out of 
sight and, perhaps worst of all, it would 
turn into a mercenary force composed 
mainly of the black poor in search of 
good pay. 

Last week the Rand Corp., in a study 
for the Pentagon, argued that the nation 
is far better off with volunteer soldiers 
than with draftees. The 394-page report 
is the work of Richard V.L. Cooper, 
a respected economist and manpower 
specialist. His key findings, as outlined 
in his report and in an interview with 
TIME: 


Quantity The Army can indeed meet its 
recruiting requirements with volunteers, 
though it has always been harder to fill 
than the Air Force, Marines or Navy, 
which are smaller and have rarely resort- 
ed to the draft. Although the 17- to 21- 
year-old population will decrease from 
1980 through the early “90s, there will ac- 
tually be a greater proportion of high 
school graduates—the prime recruiting 
target. Suill, says Cooper, “the pool of el- 


Bert and LaBelle Lance acknowledging applause at New York’s Waldorf Astoria 
Three ovations and some Georgia country jokes about chickens and lambs. 


34 


igible young people the Army draws from 
will be smaller, and that means it must 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals. 
Like Walter Doll. He has been with Delta for 
15 years, the last 5 as an FAA-licensed Flight 
Superintendent. Walter supervises up to 40 
flights a day over the Delta system. 

He also coordinates scheduling of crews and 
aircraft. If there’s a problem, he switches planes 
and crews around to get that Delta flight off on time. a 
So those passengers can get where they’re going on time. 

When it comes to people, Walter Doll—like all 29,000 
Delta professionals ~couldn’t care more. 

Delta is ready when you are: 






This is Delta's Wide-Rid@ L-1011 TriStar, 
a $2] million superjet. Cabins are almost 19 feet 
wide, All seats are two-on-the-aisle 
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—— 
be able to reduce its turnover and lower 
the need for more recruits.” He proposes 
screening applicants more carefully, of- 
fering incentive bonuses and allowing free 
trips home between assignments. 


Quality As the Army has been insisting 
all along, it is signing up higher-caliber 
men than those who were dragged into 
uniform by the draft. Since conscription 
ended, the portion of enlistees in the top 
three of four mental categories used for 
classifying eligible people has increased 
from 76% to 93%. The Army's strategy 
is to continue raising standards so that 
the lowest mental category can eventually 
be eliminated. Since the end of the draft, 
the Army has already reduced the pro- 
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portion of the bottom-category enlistees 
to 11% from 24%. 


Cost The critics’ claim that the volun- 
teer military is responsible for the soar- 
ing costs of defense manpower is “plain- 
ly incorrect,’ says Cooper. Thus far, he 
reports, “the volunteer force has added 
less than $300 million to the budget cost 
of defense manpower—about two-tenths 
of 1% of the defense budget.” While 
spending for defense personnel did rise 
from about $22 billion in 1964 to more 
than $50 billion in 1976, in part because 
of the higher pay scale, the primary cause 
was the higher cost of civilian defense em- 
ployees and a military retirement system 
enacted at the end of World War II. 











Americana 





Blacks and the poor In proportion to 
their eligible numbers, Cooper points out, 
twice as many blacks as whites served in 
the old Army. That ratio has stayed about 
the same under the new volunteer system. 
which he views as a “positive sign” for the 
blacks and also for the country. His rea- 
soning: despite the raised standards, more 
blacks are qualifying for the Army and 
now constitute 23% of those being induct- 
ed into the Army. Argues Cooper: “Peo- 
ple are signing on for the same reasons 
they always did. They are young people 
not sure of what they want to do. This is 
not a poor man’s Army.” Despite wide- 
spread unemployment among black 
youth, he sees no chance of the U:S. ever 
havinga predominantly black Army. @ 











RATTUS “RATSO” NORVEGICUS 


Eratication 


“There are more rats running 
across streets here than chil- 
dren,” complains Chicagoan 
Vernie Ruffin. Indeed, in old 
neighborhoods on the city’s 
West Side, the rodents, many 
of which have become immune 
to the poisons used by the 
health department, are having 
a population explosion. They 
bite kids, raid kitchens and 
even battle residents for toma- 
toes and cantaloupes growing 
in backyard gardens 

What to do? Ward 22 Al- 
derman Frank D. Stemberk 
tried a new approach. With 
$500 from the ward treasury 
and $220 from local business- 
men, he offered a $1 bounty on 
every rat killed. Residents 
armed themselves with bats, 
homemade spears and flash- 
lights, and waited on their 
porches for the rats to appear. 
Result: some families made 20 
kills a night, and the bounty 
fund was depleted within a 
week. To continue his war on 
rats, Stemberk wrote President 
Carter for federal aid. The al- 
derman also wants the Presi- 
dent to put Government scien- 
lists to work developing a new 
poison—one powerful enough 
to kill Ward 22’s super rats. 











On the Phone 
War Front 


Reflecting a trend that New 
York Telephone Supervisor 
Edward C. Small calls “symp- 
tomatic and reflective of the so- 
ciety in which we live,” 15% 
of all phone customers now 
have unlisted numbers, up 
from 8.5% ten years ago. One 


reason is to escape annoying 


calls from such groups as pushy 
salespeople—peddling every- 
thing from insurance policies 
to vacation homes—and over- 
zealous charities. But the pri- 
vacy invaders are beginning to 
fight back with a new weap- 
on: an automated dialer and re- 
corded-message player that 
can make up to 1,000 calls a 
day. Because the device blan- 
kets entire telephone exchang- 
es—automatically dialing all 
the numbers, both listed and 
unlisted—no one can escape 
the unwanted pitches. And 











taking the phone off the hook 
activates a “howler” device of 
slowly rising intensity. 

But wait! The battle of ma- 
chines is escalating. In Vir- 
ginia, the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. is testing 
for 90 days a service named 
“Dial-a-Busy.” A patron who 
wants no calls dials a number, 





Chasing Away the Blues 


Since last year’s massive cheat- 


ing scandal, West Point just 
cannot seem to get back to nor- 
mal. Last week, a three-gen- 
eral board of investigators 
reported that the military 
academy suffered from poor 
morale, resistance to change 
and “a slackening of the pur- 
suit of excellence.” Their re- 
port cited such cadet slang 
terms as “cool on academics” 
and “cooperate and graduate” 


as indicative of the attitude of | 
a large majority of a typical | 


class. Perhaps worst of all, the 
Officers said, “a relatively hu- 
morless atmosphere seems to 








which activates equipment 
that sounds a fake busy sig- 
nal if someone phones. To have 
the buzz turned off, the sub- 
scriber dials the special num- 
ber again. If the test works 
out, the service will probably 
be expanded, providing priva- 
cy seekers with an alternative 
to disconnecting their phones. 


BINWI4NH AONYS A BWIL BOs SNOMLYHISOTD 


prevail. A certain grimness 
marks many of the cadets.” 
The generals largely en- 
dorsed the academy’s super- 
strict honor code but urged of- 
ficials to differentiate “between 
a college prank ... and a se- 
rious intent to deceive, which 
compromises honor.” For ex- 
ample, the study noted the 
“classic dilemma [of] whether 
placing unauthorized articles 
in a laundry bag is an honor vi- 
olation.” As further morale 
boosters, the generals urged the 
Point to foster a sense of hu- 
mor among cadets—and pro- 
duce a winning football team. 
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Lights 


The spirit of Marlboro 
in a low tar cigarette. 
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Marlboro 


LIGHTS 


LOWEREDTAREN 






Lighter in taste. Lower in tar. And still offers up the same quality that has made Marlboro famous. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
13 mg!‘tar}’ 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec:76 
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State Farm Life Agent Ken Clark 
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State Farm Homeowners Agent Ken Clark 


State Farm Health Agent Ken Clark 








There are four good reasons to see 
your good neighbor agent. 





When Don and Vicki “If anything should 
Cooper of Roseburg, happen, it’s nice to 
Oregon, bought know thatall I have 
insurance for their ' to remember is | 
home from State 4 one name.” | 
Farm agent Ken ‘And when you | 
Clark, onething -> , , call him, you geta 
ledtoanother. | y fast response,”’ adds 
“‘T liked the Don. ‘“‘You know he’s 
coverages and there, and you know 
felt good about he’s working for you.” 
being with State Ken says, “Knowing 
Farm,” says Don. that families like the 
“But most of all, Coopers are well taken 
I liked the way he care of is very satisfying. 
treated Vicki and me. We It's the most rewarding part 
could tell he had our interests at heart.” of my job.’’ There’s a State Farm agent 
Later, the Coopers decided to make like Ken Clark in your neighborhood. | 
Ken their life insurance agent. And then, Check your Yellow Pages. And if you 
their auto agent, too. need help with your life, health, 
“It’s a great convenience to have one homeowners or auto insurance, call 
agent handling the family insurance,” today. You'll be talking to four of the 
says Vicki. best insurance agents around. 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there. 
STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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WHY EVEN CONSIDER A 12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH 
OTHER THAN CHIVAS REGAL? 
Why not? You may discover a 12 vear old Scotch that’s even more 
é int. Cutty 12. Many people find Cutty 12 noticeably smooth 
ind flavortul, with a less smokey taste. And for no more than vou pay for 
1 bottle of Chivas Regal, Cutty 12 arrives in a ship’s decanter. So, all things 


considered, you may well tind Cutty 12 the most satisfying 12 yearold you can buv. 
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SALT: Toward a Breakthrough 


The Kremlin changes nyet to da, raising new hopes for détente 


immy Carter walked over to a shelf 


in the White House last week and 

took down a plastic model of lethal 

US. and Soviet missiles; the Russian 
rockets were painted a sinister dark gray, 
the American ones good-guy white. Built 
to scale, the gray weapons dwarfed the 
white missiles, reflecting the Soviet 
Union’s enormous advantage in rocket 
power. “Now you see why it’s so impor- 
tant to limit these things,” remarked the 
President with a smile as he presented 
the model to his guest, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko 

It was a fitting memento of their meet- 
ing. The President and the Russian dip- 
lomat had just concluded what may prove 
to be the most productive round of stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks since Soviet 
Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev and Gerald 
Ford set SALT I guidelines in Vladivostok 
in November 1974. At his press confer- 
ence later in the week, Carter said that 
the Soviets “have been fairly flexible in 
their attitude and we have tried to match 
their cooperative stance We have nar- 
rowed down the differences to a relative- 
ly small number.” To avoid raising hopes, 
the President added that “an immediate 
agreement is not in prospect.” 

Privately, however, Administration 
officials were saying that a “conceptual 
breakthrough” had been achieved, and 
that the chances of concluding a SALT I 
agreement before the end of 1977 had 
vastly improved. The Soviet-American 
understanding came virtually on the eve 
of the formal expiration of a key section 
of SALT I (TIME, Oct. 3) and breathed life 
into the faltering spirit of détente 

Last week's unscheduled session at the 


Carter and Gromyko at the White House last week (inset: U.S. submarine-launched Trident missile during test) ; 











White House was convened at Gromykos 
request. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
dashed back to Washington from the 
U.N. General Assembly session in Man- 
hattan. Gromyko brought the Politburo’s 
approval of a formula aimed at breaking 
the SALT deadlock. From the White House 
meeting and Vance-Gromyko talks in 
New York City later in the week, the fol- 
lowing prospective compromise for SALT 
Il has emerged 

> The Vladivostok guidelines on the to- 
tal number of strategic launchers allowed 
each side will form—as Brezhnev has long 
demanded—the core of a new eight-year 
agreement. The ceilings, however, will be 
lowered (perhaps as much as 10%) from 
the Vladivostok limit of 2,400 launchers 
(including long-range bombers) of which 


ZABALA 


























1,320 can be armed with the cluster war- 
heads known as MIRVS (multiple, inde- 
pendently targeted, re-entry vehicles) 

>» The Soviets modified their proposal 
that U.S. planes armed with cruise mis- 
siles be counted against the MIRV quota 
As a concession to the U:S., there will be 
an “allowance” for bombers armed with 


| cruises. But the total will be less than the 


200 the Air Force was planning to de- 
ploy if there was no SALT Il agreement 
Under a formula still to be negotiated, 
the cruises will be indirectly included “in 
the context” of the MIRV limits 
> Restrictions on the range of air- 
launched cruises will be omitted from the 
main body of a SALT I accord, but will ap- 
pear in a separate protocol that will prob- 
ably run for three years. Then the US., 
which opposed a drastic curb on cruise 
range, may have the right to upgrade its 
cruises, if necessary, to maintain their de- 
terrent value (primarily their ability to 
penetrate Russian air defenses) 
> The U.S.S.R.’s monster-size rockets like 
the SS-18 will not be limited in numbers 
as the U.S. had sought. They will be 
counted, as would any other ballistics mis- 
sile, against the overall ceiling 
> The Russians have agreed in principle 
to some restrictions on the testing and de- 
ployment of new ICBMs 
Last week's understanding was a wel- 
come development for the Carter Admin- 
istration, which had been trying for nine 
months to get SALT back on track. The 
long impasse, in part, was the result of 
the President's inexperience in dealing 
with the Soviets. He put the Kremlin on 
the defensive with his evangelistic human 
rights campaign and his unexpectedly 








An unexpected visit from a Russian ended nine months of an impasse. 
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Air-launched cruise missiles being inspected at Boeing plant before test flight 


sweeping proposals for arms cuts, which 
| Vance carried to Moscow in March. Since 


Carter's concepts would have required the | 


Russians to give up existing (albeit ag- 
ing) systems while the U.S. merely sac- 
rificed weapons on the drawing board, it 
| Was nol surprising—in retrospect—that 
| Brezhnev thundered an unequivocal nyer 
| (TIME, April 11) 


ance and Gromyko made some 
progress during their May meeting 
in Geneva, but the Russian still 
blasted Washington for seeking 
“unilateral advantages” from SALT, and 
the Soviet press denounced the Pentagon 
for attempting “to stir up a new round in 
the arms race.” 

What especially annoyed the Kremlin 
was Carter's brand of open diplomacy 
During Vance’s March visit to Moscow, 
for instance, the Secretary candidly 
briefed the press on the course of the talks 
and seemed to blame the Russians for 
their collapse. The continuing deadlock 
quickly convinced the Administration of 
the virtues of secrecy—at least as far as 
SALT is concerned. The so-called back- 
channel that Henry Kissinger found very 
useful in concluding SALT | was reacti- 
vated. Thus, while U.S. and Soviet SALT 
delegations have been meeting regularly 
in Geneva to discuss secondary issues (like 
methods of verifying compliance with a 
treaty), exchanges on key points have tak- 
en place in Washington, with Soviet Am- 
bassador Anatoli Dobrynin as the inter- 
mediary. (Some US. officials regard 
Dobrynin, who has been the Kremlin's 
man in Washington since J.F.K.’s day, 
as a “Kissinger holdover” and wanted to 
“cut him down a peg or two” by opening 
a parallel back-channel in Moscow. When 
Vance pressed Soviet leaders to use U.S 
Ambassador Malcolm Toon as a conduit 
for SALT proposals, they balked.) 

| But even on the back-channel there 
was little hard bargaining until the re- 
cent talks with Gromyko. Though both 
sides made compromises, Moscow seemed 
42 




















Soviet missile in its silo 
Frozen but not cut back 


to bend the most. The U.S. had already 
dribbled out many of its concessions dur- 
ing the past nine months 

Why did the Kremlin suddenly 
change its nyert to da? Kremlinologists 
speculated that Brezhnev, who has staked 
much of his prestige on arms control, may 
have decided that time was running out. 
Explains one analyst: “The Russians had 
used up their rejections. We kept telling 
them (and they believed it) that this time 


| around it had to be yes or maybe but not 


another big no. If they played the rejec- 
uon card again, the game would be over.” 
Also, U.S.-Soviet relations have improved 


| a bit. Carter has muted his human rights 
| campaign, while Brezhnev no longer blus- 


ters—as he did in spring—that SALT could 
be a casualty of U.S. “psychological war- 
fare” against the U.S.S.R. 

The final details of the conceptual 











breakthrough will be hammered out in in- 


«| tensive negotiations between the two of- 


ficial delegations and in the Washington 
back-channel. Chief U.S. Arms Negoti- 
ator Paul Warnke has already returned 
to Geneva. Among the sticky problems 


| he and his Soviet counterpart, Vladimir 


Semyonov, will have to resolve: By how 
much should the Vladivostok ceilings be 
reduced? How many U.S. planes may car- 
ry cruise missiles? How extensive will be 


| the limits on testing new ICBMs? 


The answers to these questions will 
determine what kind of support the draft 
treaty will receive from the Senate, which 
must ratify it by a two-thirds vote. The 
agreement limiting missile testing, for in- 
stance, will be carefully scrutinized by 
Senators who worry about the threat fac- 
ing the Minutemen once the accuracy of 
Soviet silo busters (like the SS-18) im- 
proves. The US. has already proposed 
that each nation be allowed only six mis- 
sile test flights a year 


f more than six tests are allowed or if 

the limit applies solely to new missile 

systems (and not to those already de- 

ployed), the treaty will probably face 
opposition from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and SALT skeptics like Democratic Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson of Washington. Jack- 
son will question any treaty that counts 
air-launched cruise missiles as part of the 
quota set for missiles carrying MIRV clus- 
ter warheads. The Administration has al- 
ready begun briefing congressional lead- 
ers on the emerging accord 

From the guidelines, it seems clear 
that any sharp cut in arms levels must 
awail a SALT IIL. At best, SALT I will freeze 
the numbers of strategic arms deployed 
at just below the current levels. Nonethe- 
less, SALT II would improve the climate 
for progress in a number of other press- 
ing East-West negotiations, such as a nu- 
clear test ban and demilitarization of the 
Indian Ocean. Gromyko last week told 
the U.N. that his country was prepared 
to suspend underground nuclear testing: 
this week, when Carter addresses the 
General Assembly. he is expected to call 
for measures to halt nuclear proliferation 

One potential dividend of last week’s 
advances in SALT is that Brezhnev and 
Carter may at last get together. Discus- 
sions are already under way to consider 
setting a time and place for a summit, 
which, according to protocol, should be 
on US. territory since the last summit (be- 
tween Ford and Brezhnev) was in the So- 
viet Union. Hawaii is one possibility if 
the Soviets insist on meeting outside 
Washington. Alaska has also been men- 
tioned, but that state’s long wintry nights 
and frosty days would hardly appeal to 
the Georgia-bred President. There may 
be another disadvantage. As an Admin- 
istration wag put it: “Brezhnev might get 
to Alaska and demand it back.” Wher- 
ever the summit eventually convenes, 
continued momentum on SALT is certain | 
to top the two leaders’ agenda a 
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SEARS BIGGEST 
SNOW TIRE SALE IN HISTORY. 
EVERY wa TIRE ON SALE. 


Pre-Season Sale-SAVE 1-30 
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Every snow tire and standard wheel f 
on sale October 2 to October 29. 


Most Tire and Auto Centers 
“STRAIGHT TALK, GOOD VALUES 
AND SATISFACTION.” 

© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1977 











DECADE. 


THE TASTE THAT TOOK 
TEN YEARS TO MAKE. 


Originally, you couldn't get real cigarette 
taste without what has come to be known 
as tobacco ‘tar’ The problem of reducing 
this ‘tar’ to 5 mg. while maintaining 

taste is enormous 

That's why, when we set out to 
work, we didn't give ourselves a time 
limit. It's a good thing. Because it took us 
ten years to develop a “Total System” 
capable of delivering truly satisfying taste 
ina 5 mg. ‘tar’ cigarette. 

What we mean by 
“Total System” 

A high filtration low ‘tar cigarette 
isa complex system of interacting parts 

The tobacco. The filter. And even 
the paper. 

Our objective was to focus on all 
these parts and arrange them in perfect 
balance with each other. Only by concen- 
trating on the parts were we able to 
perfect the whole 


The Tobacco. “Flavor Packing” 
plus fifteen tobaccos 
boost taste. 


We've developed a system called 


“Flavor Packing” that allows us to concen- 


trate a special patented tobacco flavorant 
in each Decade cigarette. 

This is in addition to our special 
taste blend of fifteen fine tobaccos, 
including exotic Turkish, full bodied 
Burley, and Bright, a tobacco known for 
its smoothness 

The Filter. 
Unique “Taste Channel” gives 
first puff impact. 

The Decade filter is a combination 
of modern laser technology, plus our 
own exclusive research design. Simply. 
we've created a channel within the filter 
to give you that first puff impact you've 
come to expect from only the higher ‘tar’ 
cigarettes. Which means you get taste 
from first puff to last 

The Paper. High porosity 
paper controls burn rate. 

For Decade we use only high 
porosity cigarette paper. Ordinary paper 
inhibits the burn rate, which can dimin- 
ish the taste and create the need to pull 
harder when you drag 

With Decades high porosity 
paper however, you get an efficient burn 
rate that delivers optimum taste with a 
minimum of ‘tar’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





© Liggett Group Inc. 1977 





The result. 


A completely new kind of low 


‘tar’ cigarette. 


So trya pack of Decade for 
yourself. Regular or Menthol. And 
after one taste we think you'll agree 
that our last 10 years were well worth 
the effort 


20 FURR OGARETTES ‘tar’ 


Regular and Menthol. 





5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. 
per cigarette by FTC method. 














THE ENERGY ENGINEERED 


1978 ZEPHYR 


FROM LINCOLN-MERCURY. 


LIKE NO CAR WE'VE OFFERED FOR LINDER $4,000.* 


ENERGY ENGINEERED 
FOR MILEAGE: EPA EST. 


43 HUY. ae CITY 


tion, optional equipment, how and where 


ENERGY ENGINEERED 
FOR BETTER SPACE RATINGS 
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ENGINEERED POWER PLANTS. 
fephyr's cast-iror 2.3 litre engine helt make 


MERCURY pens. 
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MAGAZINES AT DISCOUNT! 
You SAVE up to 507%, 


Here's your chance for a real bargain bonanza on your favorite 

magazines. You may select as many as five of these titles at the 

A special introductory rates shown below—up to 50% off! To 

order, indicate the magazines you want by inserting their 

code numbers in the boxes on the attached order card. Or 

write to: MAGAZINES AT DISCOUNT, A Division of Ziff- 

Davis Publishing Co., PO. Box 2703, Boulder, Colorado 
80322 
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(21) APARTMENT LIFE You pay only $7 97 
Reg. Rate: 24 issues $14.97 
(48) BUSINESS WEEK You pay only $26.00 (Reg Rate) 
Newsstand Rate: 51 Issues for $63.75 
(02) CAR & DRIVER You pay only $4.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $9.98 
(03) CYCLE You pay only $4.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $9.98 
(04) FLYING You pay only $7.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $12.00 
(47) MS. You pay only $5.00 
Reg, Rate: 12 Issues for $10.00 
(31) NEW TIMES You pay only $7 50 
Reg. Rate: 26 Issues for $15.00 
(06) POPULAR ELECTRONICS You pay only $6.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $12.00 
(07) POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY You pay only $4.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $9.98 
(08) PSYCHOLOGY TODAY You pay only $6 97 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $12.00 
(37) REDBOOK You pay only $7.97 
Newsstand Rate: 14 Issues for $13.30 
(56) ROLLING STONE You pay only $9.00 
Reg. Rate: 26 Issues for $18.00 
(09) SKIING You pay only $4.99 
Reg. Rate: 7 Issues for $7.98 
(68) SPHERE You pay only $4.95 
Reg. Rate: 10 Issues for $7.50 
(11) STEREO REVIEW You pay only $3.99 
Reg. Rate: 12 Issues for $7.98 
(41) TV GUIDE You pay only $6.35 
Lowest Available Sub. Rate for 32 Issues 
(99) TV GUIDE You pay only $13.56 


Lowest Available Sub. Rate for 52 Issues 





MIDDLE EAST 


The World 


Geneva: the Palestinian Problem 
U. S. 7.8. policy is shifting on whether to deal with the P.L.O. 


‘ey tis obvious to me that there can be no 

Middle Eastern peace settlement 
without adequate Palestinian representa- 
tion.” So said President Carter at his 
Washington press conference, echoing a 
theme he had stated many times before 
But then Carter went a significant step 
further. If the Palestine Liberation 
Organization endorsed United Nations 
resolutions that implicitly accept Israel's 
right to exist, he promised, “then we 
will begin to meet with them and to 
search for some accommodation and 
some reasonable approach to the Pal- 

| estinian question.” 

Arabs hailed the President's state- 
ment; Israelis were furious. In Jerusalem's 
view, Carter was backing away from a 
longstanding agreement that the US 
would never deal with the P.L.O. as long 
as il Was committed to the destruction of 
Israel. More than that, the Israelis detect- 
ed that they were coming under heavy 
pressure from their closest ally in the 
world—an ally that was significantly 
modifying its policy in the Middle East 

The Israeli perception is basically cor- 
rect. Ever since his Clinton, Mass., call 
last March for a Palestinian “homeland,” 
Jimmy Carter has become more and more 
convinced that the Palestinian issue is, as 
President Hafez Assad of Syria calls it, 
“the mother question” in the Middle East 
Carter also feels that answering that ques- 
tion is of vital importance to America’s 
“national interests” and the key to a suc- 
cessful resumption of peace negotiations 
in Geneva 

At week’s end, the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, as co-chairmen of the Geneva 
talks, pledged to get discussions under 
way before the end of the year. In a state- 
ment issued at the United Nations, the 
US. joined the U.S.S.R. for the first time 
in a commitment “ensuring the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people’’—a for- 
mulation that was bound to further enrage 
the Israelis. On the other hand, the Sovi- 

| ets joined the Americans in accepting the 

| Israeli contention that a settlement in the 
Middle East must mean more than just an 
end to belligerency. It must also involve, 
the Soviets agreed, “establishment of nor- 
mal peaceful relations.” 


orking out a formula that would al- 

low some Palestinian presence at 
Geneva was the focus all week long of in- 
tense diplomatic bargaining as Israel's 
Moshe Dayan and Arab foreign ministers 
shuttled between Washington and New 
| York City. Israel got in the first blow by 
announcing on Sunday that 64-year-old 
Premier Menachem Begin—who later in 
the week was hospitalized with exhaus- 
tion—and his Cabinet had accepted that 
Palestinians, but not known members of 
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the P.L.O., could be present at the open- 
ing ceremonies in Geneva as members of 
a pan-Arab delegation, but only within 
the Jordanian party. After that, the Israe- 
lis would negotiate separately with the 
Arab states directly involved in the talks 
—Egypt, Syria and Jordan. Palestinians 
could attend those talks as members of 
Jordan's delegation 

The Israeli announcement pleased no 
one, least of all the U.S. While Wash- 
ington had indeed been pushing Jeru- 
salem to accept a pan-Arab delegation 
at the talks, Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance crisply noted that the Cabinet had 
“added conditions that do not accurately 
reflect our views.” Egyptian Foreign Min- 


one of Henry Kissinger’s lesser-known se- 
cret commitments. In an appendix to the 
second Egyptian-Israeli Sinai accord of 
Sept. 4, 1975, the former Secretary of State 
agreed on behalf of the U.S. that Washing- 
ton would not acknowledge the P.L.O. or 
negotiate with it until it recognized Isra- 
el’s existence. The Administration cannot 
easily break that pledge, even though it is 
acutely sensitive to Arab criticism that by 
ignoring the P.L.O. up to now, Washing- 
ton has shown bias toward Israel. Asked 
Egypt's Fahmy last week: “How could you 
have mortgaged your future to a piece of 
paper like that?” 


hat seems to be a reasonable idea in 

Washington looks like sheer mad- 
ness in Jerusalem. Hawks or doves, Is- 
raelis are united in backing the Begin gov- 
ernment’s contention that negotiating 
with the P.L.O. would be the first step to- 
ward the destruction of Israel. Last month 
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Palestinian commandos during night operation in Jordan near Israeli border 
Strategists of terror or a people with human rights? 


ister Ismael Fahmy called the Israeli pro- 
posal “a non-starter” and flatly warned 
that “there will be no Geneva without 
the P.L.O.” The Palestinians sent a 15- 
man delegation, headed by de facto For- 
eign Minister Farouk Kaddoumi, to New 
York to attend the opening of the U.N 
General Assembly session. Said Kad- 
doumi of the Israeli decision: “We reject 
it, full stop.” 

President Carter would undoubtedly 
prefer to deal directly with the P.L.O., 
rather than through Arab intermediaries, 
but cannot without some counterpromise 
by the Palestinians. For one thing, Israel's 
friends in Congress and elsewhere would 
be outraged if the U.S. were to talk with 
the organization before it accepts U.N 
Resolutions 242 and 338,* which implic- 
itly recognize Israel's right to exist. For 
another, the U.S. is still formally bound by 





* Both resolutions—passed in 1967 and in 1973—call 
for “secure borders” for all countries in the area and 
the return to the Arabs of occupied territory 


the Knesset (parliament) overwhelmingly 
passed a bill—92 to 4, with six absten- 
tions by dissenting liberals—declaring 
that “the organization called P.L.O 
is not a discussion partner for Israel in 
any Middle East peace negotiations.” In 
an angry, impassioned speech, Begin com- 
pared negotiating with the fedayeen or- 
ganization to “someone approaching me 
and presenting me with a sharp knife 
which he asks me politely to thrust into 
my heart. I ask, “Why should I do such 
a thing?’ And he tells me, “For the sake 
of the friendship that exists between us 
For the sake of peace.’ The sake of peace? 
Peace without me?” 

The Israelis have a strong argument 
As Begin reminded the Knesset, the 
P.L.O. has never repudiated its national 
charter, which calls for the “liberation” 
of all Palestine and the elimination of 
Zionism. Nor has the organization re- 
nounced the strategy of terror that led 
to the murder of innocent civilians at 
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Arab in kaffiyeh and Orthodox Jew browsing at newsstand in Jerusalem 


Different from London or Washington, more like a knife in the heart 


Munich and Ma‘alot. If Israel were to per- 
mit the creation of a Palestinian state 
on the occupied West Bank and Gaza 
~something it is not prepared to do 
—there is a clear danger that the feda- 
yeen would use those enclaves for further 
attacks on Israel proper. Moreover, the 
P.L.O. is hopelessly divided in its lead- 
ership; even ifa Palestinian ministate was 
formally bound by treaties to live in peace 
with Israel, there is no guarantee that re- 
Jecuionist guerrillas would obey the rules 
The Arabs offer several powerful 
counterarguments. How can Jerusalem 
demand that the P.L.O. accept Resolution 
242 when Israel is flagrantly violating 
it by creating new settlements in the 
occupied territories? The Palestinians. 
moreover, insist that 242 is unacceptable, 
since it refers to them only as refugees 
and not as a people with national rights 
Defenders of the P.L.O. concede that 
while the organization has not yet mod- 
ified the strident rhetoric of its 13-year- 
old charter, recent deliberations and de- 
cisions have become more moderate in 
tone. At its March meeting in Cairo, for 
instance, the Palestine National Council 
renewed its call for a state on any soil 
given up by Israel, but dropped a clause 
added to a similar resolution in 1974 that 
designated such a state as a base for fur- 
ther struggle against Israel. Time and 
again, P.L.O. leaders, including Yasser 
Arafat, have said they would settle for a 
Palestinian entity on any Arab territory 
given up by Israel—implying a willing- 
ness to coexist, albeit reluctantly, with the 
Jewish state. To promise more without 
getting a quid pro quo would be difficult 
for Arafat, who has a diffused and un- 
wieldy constituency to satisfy 


| a Palestinian state on the West Bank and 


Gaza would be more of a safeguard for Is- 
rael than a hazard. For one thing, such a 
state would not be entirely free. Even 
P.L.O. leaders now talk approvingly about 
having formal links with Jordan, whose 
ruler, King Hussein, desperately wants 
peace with Israel. Moreover, it is clearly 
in the interests of moderate Arab nations 
that a dangerously radical regime does not 
emerge in any Palestinian state. A rad- 
ical Palestine would be as likely to stir up 
unrest in Jordan and Saudi Arabia. the 
Arabs’ principal bankroller, as in Israel 
Says one observer: “The Saudis want a 
Palestinian state, but they wouldn't give 
a nickel to a radical one.” Deeply fearful 
of Russian influence in the Middle East. 
the Saudis would almost certainly insist 
that the defense, finance and foreign trade 
ofa Palestinian state be monitored or con- 
trolled by established Arab states 

The US. is irrevocably committed to 
Israel’s survival. Another Middle East 
war—potentially more devastating than 
all four previous ones—would be a cruel 
tragedy for Israelis and Arabs alike and 
a crushing blow to American interests in 
the area. Yet such a war remains a dis- 
Unct, though distant possibility if the U.S 
peace initiative should fail. Carter be- 
lieves, as do the Arabs. that no mean- 
ingful peace talks can take place without 
the Palestinians—a reality that even the 
Israelis cannot now avoid. Thus the key 
questions remain: Who will represent the 
Palestinians, and how can the Israelis and 
the Palestinians negotiate openly and fair- 
ly with each other? The Arabs think they 
have one answer—the P.L.O Washing- 
ton and Jerusalem face the dilemma of 
consenting to that response—or finding 


2ONIENY 


LEBANON 


AnEdgy 


Cease-Fire 
“One false step and the whole 
damned thing blows up”’ 


he guns fell silent in southern Leb- 

anon last week, but no one could guess 
for how long. Under intense pressure from 
Washington, Jerusalem agreed to a cease- 
fire worked out by the US., and pulled its 
troops, trucks and armored personnel car- 
riers back behind the Israeli border. There 
they remained poised, as an Israeli army 
Officer put it, “ten minutes from the Chris- 
ulan enclave,” should fighting resume be- 
tween the Christian forces and their Pal- 
estinian enemies. Said Israeli Defense 
Minister Ezer Weizman, who had inspect- 
ed the Israeli forces: “I am keeping my fin- 
gers crossed, praying that [the cease-fire] 
will hold. But if the P.L.O. orders its units 
to open fire again or does not achieve a 
quick, solid and satisfying solution, we will 
return and clean up the area.” 

American officials admitted that they 
had put “tough” pressure on Israel to 
withdraw, but denied rumors that Wash- 
ington had threatened to hold up arms 
supplies. The first U.S. message to Israel 
to get out was sent on Sept. 18, two days 
after the intervention. Next day President 
Carter and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
told visiting Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan that Israeli units had to 
withdraw. When the Israelis ignored the 
demands, one senior Middle East expert 
explained, “We had to get very deeply in- 
volved in pushing for a pullback and 
cease-fire.”’ Specifically, Washington 
complained to Jerusalem that American- 
made weapons were being used illegally 
In southern Lebanon 


n Beirut, U.S. Ambassador Richard 

Parker handled the complex negotia- 
tions involving the Christians, the Syrian 
army stauoned in Lebanon, and the Leb- 
anese government. The Christians passed 
along Parker's cease-fire agreements to 
the Israelis, who delivered them to the 
embattled Christian military leaders in 
the south. The Syrians did the same for 
the P.L.O. “Neither Israel nor the P.L.O 
is directly mentioned in the documents. 
said an official in Tel Aviv. “But it is ob- 
vious to all the parties that they are the 
most important elements in keeping or 
breaking the cease-fire.” 

In Lebanon, where unanimity on any 
Issue Is rare, the cease-fire was greeted 
with rejoicing. President Elias Sarkis said 
he hoped soon to have the new Lebanese 
army, which has been trained for peace 
keeping, in the south to maintain peace 
The cease-fire was also approved by Ca- 
mille Chamoun, leader of the rightist Leb- 
anese Front and the grand old man of 


another acceptable one @ | the Christian side. For his part, P.L.O 


Some Middle East experts argue that 
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Chairman Yasser Arafat promised that 
his men would not betray the agreement 
Said Arafat: “We are prepared to assist 
the Lebanese army in taking up positions 
in southern Lebanon.” 

The key question now is whether the 
cease-fire can be extended long enough 
to bring peace to an embattled area that 
has been turned into a no man’s land by 
the on-again, off-again fighting. Corre- 
spondent Dean Brelis and TIME’s Abu 
Said Abu Rish toured southern Lebanon 
last week. Their report 


The final Syrian checkpoint is at Zah- 
rani, twelve miles north of the Litani 
River. There a large color poster of Pres- 


~~ 


Palestinians with rocket launchers in action near Khiyam 


Flares and tracer shells light up the night sky during Israeli artillery bombardm 





rae 


ident Hafez Assad beams down at the red- 
bereted paratroopers. South of the check- 
point the road is deserted. The fields are 
desolate, showing no sign of care or life. 
Even the crows have flown to richer lands 

Lebanese leftist troops guard the 


| bridge over the Litani, a slow-flowing, 
| dark green stream. No sign or marker in- 
| dicates that this is the “red line’; the Is- 


raelis have warned the Syrians to stay 
north of it. Beyond doubt, the Syrians are 
heeding the warning. The Lebanese 
troops, young, unshaven, carefully check 
the trunk of our car. Satisfied, they wave 
us on with a tired look in their eyes 

The silence is eerie. Shell holes seem 
a natural part of the land. They are ev- 








A static war with no formal battles, no winners or losers 


: aia TEM 


ent of Lebanese village of Khiyam 





erywhere, vivid as footsteps in snow, un- 
mistakable evidence that the Israeli 175- 
mm, artillery guns have been put to 
frequent use. According to people who 
fled the area, there were few civilian 
deaths. Refugees said they were not 
bombed as they fled north on the road. 
Some thought the Israeli planes overhead 
provided a form of protection 

Behind them the refugees left scores 
of deserted villages and towns. There is 
no sign of the small farmers who used to 
make a decent living growing tobacco and 
olives. Now it is an area caught in a 
strange, static war, with Israeli armor and 
infantry crossing over to help the Chris- 
tians fight the Palestinians. No land has 
been taken by either side. Nor has there 
been any formal battle, with a winner and 
a loser 


he latest fighting centered on the vil- 

lage of Khiyam, where the Pales- 
tinians have built a deep, sophisticated 
complex of bunkers. It can be extremely 
costly to attack, as the Israelis discovered 
No matter how much artillery fire they 
poured into Khiyam—and the bombard- 
ment reached a thousand rounds a day 
—the Israelis could not dislodge the de- 
fenders. At the height of the action, 200 
Israelis faced about the same number of 
Palestinians. Both sides fought bravely. 
but on that battleground the Israelis 
would have needed a lot more soldiers 
than they had to dislodge the Palestinians 

There are 5,500 Palestinians in the 
south, and they are Arafat's best sol- 
diers. The Christian troops number fewer 
than 600, backed up by 300 to 400 
militiamen. The Christian commanders 
admit that without Israeli help they would 
be no match for the Palestinian forces. 
When the Christians first made known 
their friendship for and cooperation with 
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Christian and Israeli officers say farewell 


Israel, the Syrians closed the overland 
route from Christian-controlled sectors in 
northern Lebanon to the Christians in the 
south. The only way these forces are sup- 
plied today is directly from Israel 

Meanwhile, the Syrians have looked 
the other way as the Palestinian com- 
mand in West Beirut sent troops, ammu- 
nition and food supplies south across the 
Litani River. One of the Christians’ goals 
in the recent fighting was to break out a 
route to the sea and establish a base near 
the Israeli border to receive supplies by 
ship from Jounieh in the north. That 
failed 

When the cease-fire came last week, 
all sides were happy about it. Palestinian 
fighters were being rotated out of the 
south in small groups for a few days of 
R.and R. P.L.O. military vehicles moved 
about under the observation of Christian 
artillery spotters but did not draw fire 
The crunch of mortars was replaced by 
Arabic song, played loudly on transis- 
tor radios. Men cleaned weapons and 
hummed along with the music. Open fires 
crackled and hot meals were available 
A group stood in the sunlight as a friend 
captured the moment with a snapshot 

There have been at least 70 cease-fires 
in the past 24 years in Lebanon, and no- 
body is betting on how long the latest one 
will last. The status of the forces has not 
changed. The only difference is that the 
Israelis are back in their own country. But 
they can cross the frontier again any time 
they think it necessary. No trooper on ei- 
ther the Christian or the Palestinian side 
is packing his gear and pulling out 

When the Lebanese army arrives— 
that could take two to three weeks—three 
battalions of 350 men each will patrol a 
six-mile-wide zone along the Israeli bor- 
der. They will man checkpoints and re- 
place P.L.O. combatants in that area. The 
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agreement is that the Palestinians will 
then pull back to the Litani: they say they 
will obey the rules. After all, they point 
out, it was the Palestinians who first sug- 
gested the new arrangement in the south 
several months ago 

The Lebanese battalions are now go- 
ing through the last phase of their train- 
ing prior to moving south. Two of them 
are mixed units of Muslims and Chris- 
tians, while the third is entirely Chris- 
tian. Says the commander. Brigadier Vic- 
tor Khoury: “It will be like walking 
through a minefield. One false step and 
the whole damned thing blows up.” 

In fact it may be years before south- 
ern Lebanon is again an area where 
fields can flourish and people can go 
about their daily lives without looking 
up and seeing artillery on the stony ridg- 
es around them. Already, though. a few 
people are going back to look over their 
houses—or what is left of them. They 
are not sure they will stay, but, if the 
weather permits, they will let their chil- 
dren swim in the Litani River, just as 
they used to in better days a 
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Israeli troops, at the border, near Lebanese village of Killa 


Ezer Weizman visiting Israeli troops 


Keeping fingers crossed. 
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There can be only one answer. 
People like TALL. 

They like the length. When they smoke a 120, 
they really feel theyre getting a cigarette that 
isnt going to burn out before they know it. 

They like the taste. TALL really delivers. 

They like the package. People say a cigarette 
pack is an extension of themselves. Makes a 
statement about them. TALLs package is 
simple, contemporary, and according to many 
smokers, extremely handsome. 

If you havent tried TALL, do try a 
pack. It may not be as available as the 
cigarette youre smoking now. But the 
way things are going it looks like thats 
going to be a temporary condition. 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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FRANCE 


Family Feud on the Left 





hile 20,000 party members sipped 

beer, munched on pdfé sandwiches 
and applauded mightily in the vast Pa- 
villon de Paris last week, France’s fiery 
Communist chief Georges Marchais be- 
rated the enemy. No, not the Gaullists, 
but Socialist Party Leader Frangois Mit- 
terrand, Marchais’s partner in France’s 
| swiflly disintegrating leftist coalition. 
“Mitterrand has dismissed the case,” he 
declared, referring to the collapse of talks 
| between the parties on revising the com- 
mon program, the coalition’s campaign 
platform for the March 1978 elections. 
Shouted Marchais: “The Socialist Party’s 
behavior shows that it has changed, that 
it is threatening the heart of the common 
program, that it is turning away from the 
union of the left. This is serious!” 

The same day, Mitterrand held forth 
before a mob of reporters and TV cam- 
eramen ina tapestry-lined, marble-walled 
room in the National Assembly building. 
Sounding a bit more conciliatory than 
Marchais, the Socialist leader offered the 
Communists “an extended hand and an 
open heart.” Nonetheless, he made it clear 
that his party would not cave in to Com- 
munist demands for a platform threaten- 
ing wholesale nationalization of French 
industry. “Indisputably,” Mitterrand not- 
ed, “the political landscape is troubled.” 





hal was a gross understatement. Five 

months of wrangling within the co- 
alition reached a climax three weeks ago 
when the Socialists and the small Left 
Radical Movement broke off talks with 
the Communists over the question of up- 
dating the common program (TIME, Sept. 
26). Ostensibly, the issue in dispute was 
the number of private firms to be nation- 
alized if the leftist alliance comes to power 
next March. When the program was first 
hammered out in 1972, the parties had 
agreed that there should be government 
ownership of nine major industrial groups; 
the question of how many of their sub- 
sidiaries should also be nationalized was 
left deliberately vague. In the recent talks, 
the Communists demanded the takeover 
of 729 companies, while the Socialists in- 
sisted that no more than 227 be nation- 
alized. The impasse on numbers reflect- 
ed a serious ideological gap: the Socialists 
and the Radicals want to preserve a mixed 
economy, with a significant private sec- 
tor. The Communists seem determined to 
establish a collectivized society 

One public opinion poll taken just be- 
fore the talks broke down showed that 
the leftist alliance was still favored by 52% 
of the voters. Many of them anticipated 
the split. Several polls have shown that a 
majority thought the Communists and So- 
cialists would probably not get along in a 


| coalition government, even though they 
t —_ 





The differences grow between quarreling partners 


wanted the left to come to power any- 
way. To the delight of centrists and right- 
wing politicians, the quarreling partners 
| went out of their way last week to em- 
| phasize their differences. The Communist 
daily L'Humanité issued a special 6 mil- 
lion-copy supplement blaming the So- 
cialists for the split; an editorial accused 
Mitterrand’s party of denying workers 


GOLDBERG—SYGMA 


Communist Party Leader Georges Marchais 





Socialist Party Leader Francois Mitterrand 





“The political landscape is troubled.” 
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| fiddle to the Socialists. Another theory is | 





“a really better life” by refusing “to ac- 
cept the need to challenge the privileges 
of the very rich.” Anti-Socialist dem- 
onstrations by Communist workers were 
denounced as a “provocation” by Gas- 
ton Defferre, the Socialist mayor of 
Marseille. Questioning the Communists’ 
much-vaunted devotion to Western-style 
democracy, Defferre sardonically ob- 
served that they preferred “a popular 
democracy of the type Czechoslovakia 
has to endure.” Angered by the attacks 
on him, Mitterrand complained at a So- 
cialist meeting that the Communists had 
been “committing aggression against us 
nearly every day and accusing us of ev- 
ery sin in the world.” 

Was there a secret political strategy 
behind the quarrel? Some commentators 
speculated that the Communists really do 
not want to see a leftist victory in March 
According to this theory, the Socialists 
will get about 30% of the popular vote, 
while the Communists will win about 
20%. In light of Mitterrand’s frequent as- 
surances that the Socialists in power 
would “control” their Communist allies, 
some experts argue that Marchais and his 
colleagues have decided it would be bet- 
ter to stay in opposition than play second 


that the Communists fear a Mitterrand 
volte-face: once in office he would jettison 
Marchais and try to form a broader al- 
liance with centrist parties headed by 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 

Some experts believe that if the Com- 
munists fail to get their revised version of 
the common program as well as the right 


ernment, they will sabotage the election 
effort. Mitterrand’s dilemma last week 
was acute. If the quarrel is not resolved, 
the defection of only 2% or 3% of the So- 
cialist vote could prevent the left from get- 
ting the 54% it needs to win a majority 
in the National Assembly. On the other 
hand, if Mitterrand yields to Communist 
demands for widespread nationalization, 
the Socialists could lose the support of 
moderate voters who fear Communist 
supremacy 


ull, many observers thought that the 
Communists and Socialists would 
ultimately kiss and make up. According 
to Jéréme Jaffré, a director of France's 
largest polling organization, the fractur- 
ing of the alliance will not necessarily 


= = — 





| to veto any Socialist policy in a leftist gov- | 


send voters scurrying back to the conser- | 


vative-centrist coalition. “One important | 


element in the Left’s strength has always 


been the poor opinion that people have | 


of the present government,” Jaffré noted 
“They blame it for inflation and unem- 
ployment and think it’s 
change.” Political Scientist Raymond 
Aron concurred: “The left has not nec- 


essarily lost the election. The country is | 


in a bad mood and tired of seeing the 


same faces in government. Indeed, the So- | 


cialists might even get more votes if they 


time for a | 


are not linked to the Communists.” a 
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WEST GERMANY 


“They Wish Us to Hell” 


The World 








FOREIGN MECHANIC, 36, GOOD- 
LOOKING, SEEKS WEST GERMAN GIRL TO 
MARRY FOR MONEY; SUBSEQUENT LIVING 
TOGETHER NOT EXCLUDED 

FOREIGNER, 26, OFFERING GENUINE 
MARRIAGE OR IN NAME ONLY, FOR HAND- 
SOME SUM 


sc advertisements have appeared 
regularly in West German newspa- 


beiter (guest workers) are offering be- 
tween $870 and $2,200 for frauleins to be 
their brides. So far, several hundred wom- 
en are believed to have said I do to these 
marriages of convenience, bringing with 
them very valuable dowries: permanent 
residence and work permits for their hus- 
bands. With these documents, Gastarbeit- 
er are almost certain of keeping their jobs 
in West Germany at a time when Bonn 
is attempting to reduce the number of for- 
| eigners working in the country. 

In the boom years of West Germa- 
ny’s economic miracle, the Gastarbeiter 
(primarily from Turkey, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Italy and Spain) were welcomed 
by labor-hungry industries. Major reason: 
they willingly accepted menial jobs dis- 
dained by most West Germans. But since 
unemployment began to rise in late 1973, 
the foreigners have found themselves 
treated as excess baggage, even though 
most continue to hold jobs and gratefully 
work long hours. Bonn has barred Ger- 
man firms from hiring new Gastarbeiter 
from countries outside the European 
Community. (Common Market rules 


guarantee citizens of its member states 
freedom of movement within the Com- 
munity.) The government has also im- 
posed tough new conditions on the renew- 


~ .¥ 


Guest workers sweeping street 





Though unloved, guest workers don't want to leave 


| pers in recent months. Bachelor Gastar- | 











in Cologne (left); veiled woman leaving shop 


al of residence and work permits. As a | 


result, the number of Gastarbeiter in West 
Germany has dropped from its 1973 peak 
of 2,595,000 to about 1.9 million (plus 2 


| million dependents). 


Most of those remaining live crowd- 


| ed in urban slums. Nowhere is their plight 


more dismal than in West Berlin—a pain- 
ful embarrassment for a city that proudly 
boasts of being the “window on the free 
West.” After a tour of the foreign work- 
ers’ quarters there, TIME Bonn Bureau 


Chief William Mader cabled this report: | 


To many West Berliners, their Greek 
and Turkish Gastarbeiter are “simple- 
tons,” “primitives” and “Dreckschweine” 
(filthy pigs). Italian and Spanish foreign 
workers seem to rate somewhat better 
treatment, probably because their life- 
styles more closely resemble those of 
northern Europeans. Isolated and lonely 
strangers, West Berlin’s 115,000 Turks 
have created miserable ghettos for them- 
selves in Kreuzberg, Wedding and 
Neukdlln, the poorest sections of the city. 
The rare West German who wanders into 
these neighborhoods may feel that he has 
somehow been transported to Anatolia. 

The aroma of heavily spiced cooking 
wafts through the air. Mustached men in 
dark suits and cloth caps, answering to 
such names as Ali, Niyazi and Sileyman, 
hang about the local taverns. Their wom- 
en, heads modestly covered with ker- 
chiefs, are dressed in billowing pantaloons 
and long topcoats, even on hot summer 
days. Streets have informally been given 
Turkish names, and the shops purvey flat 
pita bread, mutton, sheep cheese and gar- 
lic instead of the Wurst, Bauernbrot (dark 
bread), veal and pigs’ knuckles familiar 
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in stores that serve a German clientele. 

In crumbling, century-old buildings 
that still bear the ravages of World War II, 
the Gastarbeiter have crowded their fam- 
ilies (often huge) into dilapidated apart- 
ments that lack private baths and toilets. 


West Berlin officials have tried to limit the | 


numbers of Gastarbeiter living in these 
squalid sections, but the Turks find it al- 
most impossible to move. Explained a 
young Turkish woman in Neukdélln 


“When I telephoned to check about a va- | 


cant apartment in another neighborhood, 
the landlord hung up on me as soon as he 
heard that I was Turkish and had three 
children.” The grim living conditions in 
the ghettos foster not only broken homes 


but also a climate of violence—murders, 


knifings and muggings. 


here are about 12,000 school-age 

Turkish youngsters in West Berlin. 
Language problems make it difficult for 
them to keep up with the work required 
by German schools, and an estimated 
70% never complete their studies. Yet 
without the vital school “leaving certif- 
icate,” they will find it almost impossible 
to get a job in a skilled trade, even as an 
apprentice. West German authorities 
have established special schools offering 
remedial courses, but few of the foreign 
youngsters attend; to do so invites ridi- 
cule from their peers. Somewhat more 
popular have been the few day nurseries, 
play centers and youth clubs opened by 
the Berlin government. 

Despite the hardships of life in West 
Germany, most Gastarbeiter dread leav- 
ing because of the poor economic con- 
ditions in their home countries. Adver- 
tising for brides is one sign of their 
determination to remain. Conceded a 
Greek Putzfrau (charwoman) a bit ex- 
aggeratedly: “I know the West Germans 
wish us to hell, but we stick it out be- 
cause at home we would barely have 
enough to eat.” a 
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in Turkish quarter of West Berlin 





| Once they were enthusiastically welcomed, but now they are treated as unwanted, excess baggage. 
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We know they are too high and rising too fast. And we 
know why: Advancing technology, higher wages for 
hospital employees, and basic inflation. We also know that 
with today’s more expensive but better health care, 
people live longer, get well faster and feel better, 


But we agree with President Carter that everything 
possible should be done to contain rising health 
care costs. Hospital Corporation of America and 
the other hospital management companies of 
America are doing something about it every 
day. Through effective management, large 
scale purchasing, prototype construction and 
careful personnel scheduling, our company is 
achieving meaningful results in cost savings. 


As the leader among hospital companies, we 
believe you should know that the free enter 
prise system is doing something about health 
care costs, in the traditional American way 


We think that is the best solution 


(G15) 327-9551 











THE MOST DARING 
OFFER IN 
SHAVING HISTORY. 


The boldness of the guar- 
antee that accompanies the new 
Remington" XLR is not born out of 
mere sensationalism. 

It is inspired, rather, by a 
new three-part system that results 
in a real breakthrough in electric 
shaving performance. 


en 
(nl Ba 
1 The first head cuts the 
whiskers of normal length and sets 
them up for the second head by 
stretching out the skin, so that... 
2 the second head can actu- 


ally cut those same whiskers a frac- 
tion of a millimeter below skin level. 


*Satist 


3 The unique Intercept™ 
cutter, a significant innovation, has 
acontinuous action that disposes of 
longer-than-normal and curly 
whiskers. 

The performance of the 
XLR is further enhanced by the 
degree of curvature of its twin shav- 
ing heads, which was specifically 
engineered to allow 60 stainless 










Were giving away a 
blade with every 
Remington XLR* 

If you dont think the 

XLR shaves as close 

as that blade (or any 

blade), we'll give you 
your money back? 






steel blades to get closer to the skin 
than ever before. 

And to ensure thorough 
closeness, the XLR is amazingly 
compact in order to reach the small 
crevices around the nose and chin. 

Yet, despite all this effi- 
ciency, comfort is not sacrificed. 

The two ultra-thin flexible 
screens that stand between you and 
the cutting mechanism are so pro- 
tective of your skin, that, while you 
may hear whiskers being cut, it is 
unlikely you will feel it. 

So even if, up to now, 
you've been a chronic skeptic of 
electric shaving performance, the 
Remington XLR will convert you 
into an avid supporter. 

We guarantee it. 
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S ix months have passed since President Carter un- 
wrapped his national energy plan, and the energy cri- 
sis has become a confusion crisis. Indeed, three Presidents, 
including Carter, have produced three separate energy pro- 
grams, yet the nation remains as perplexed as ever by the 
fundamental question: Is there really an energy shortage? 
More precisely, since no one contends that coal and ura- 
nium supplies are running out, is there a shortage of oil 
and gas? 

At one extreme, analysts like M.I.T. Professor of Tech- 
nology Carroll Wilson argue that, given the wrong set of 
bad-luck breaks (for instance, a Saudi decision to hold 
back production), world oil supply could run short of 
meeting needs in as little as ten years. That agrees with 
Carter’s warning last April that demand could begin to 
exhaust “all the proven reserves in the entire world 
by the end of the next decade.” 

At the other extreme, the United Nations In- 
stitute for Training and Research contends that there 
is enough oil and gas in the world to last 100 years or 
more—provided that industrial nations are willing to 
pay the price of developing it. Former Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin Laird says that there is no energy short- 
age, only a production shortage brought about by un- 
wise Government policy. Says Economist Morris A. 
Adelman, an M.LT. colleague of Wilson’s: “The gap 
is like the horizon, always receding as you walk, ride, 
or fly toward it.” 

Getting the experts to describe the “crisis” often 
seems like asking them to analyze a Rorschach ink 
blot: each responds in terms of his own specialty. Most 
economists feel that the problem is not one of supply 
but of price—the cost of getting oil and gas to mar- 
ket. Specialists in international finance say that price 
as such is less important than the fact that consum- 
ing countries cannot keep handing over more and 
more money to the OPEC cartel members without im- 
periling global financial stability. By year’s end the 
import bill for the U.S. alone will total $45 billion. 
Meanwhile, national security analysts say the real 
problem is what will happen if the U.S. continues 
importing half its oil, and producing na- 
tions decide one day to turn off the tap. 
The CIA finds the ultimate X factor to be 
the Soviet Union. In an analysis that Car- 
ter drew on heavily in shaping his na- 
tional energy plan, the CIA predicted that the U.S.S.R. some 
time in the mid-1980s would switch from being an oil exporter 
to a major importer, swallowing enough OPEC supplies to spread 
shortages throughout the West. 

Making confusion worse, the experts nearly all use the 
same numbers—but confess that those numbers are far from 
fully reliable. Obviously, a key figure is the size of the world’s 
pumpable oil reserves. Yet the most widely quoted data on 
global proven reserves come from trade journals, notably the 
Tulsa-based Oil and Gas Journal. The mag- 
azines get their figures from a hodgepodge of 
sources, particularly the governments of pro- 
ducing countries and the oil companies that 
operate there. Sometimes the sources give out 
widely divergent numbers, and an embarrass- 
ing amount of guesstimating goes on. On bal- 
ance, the numbers show a gentle decline in 
proven reserves over the past five years, but 
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Yes, There Is An Energy Crisis | 









































no one knows for sure if that is really what is hap- | 
pening. Says Oil Economist John Lichtblau: “I find it a | 
little frightening that world oil policy is made on the basis 
of the figures these magazines put out. The numbers are 
speculative, especially for countries in the Middle East 
and Africa, yet everyone uses them.” 

The slippery statistics impress the public far less than 
do the headlines that new production from Alaska, Mex- 
ico and the North Sea has created an oil glut, forcing 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait to make small discounts in prices 
(TIME, Sept. 26). Small wonder that a recent New York 

Times/CBS poll showed that 57% of those questioned 
thought the energy situation less serious than the Ad- 
ministration says. 


rious, but not in quite the way that the Administra- 
tion believes. The Carter program seems to assume 
that there is little margin to increase oil and gas pro- 
duction, especially in the U.S.—but if that is the as- 
sumption, it is wrong. If there are painful oil and gas 
shortages in the future—and there may well be—it will 
not be because the fuels are not there to be found. A 
shortage might strike because producers have not de- 
veloped ways of bringing potential supplies to consum- 
ers at an affordable price. The Government is not giv- 
ing them enough incentive to do so. 


t may be, as Secretary of Energy James Schlesinger 
says, that there are no more than 120 billion bbl. of 
potentially recoverable crude in the US. at present 
prices—roughly an 18-year supply at current con- 
sumption rates. And though drilling activity has ac- 
celerated dramatically around the world since the 
quintupling of OPEC prices that began in 1973, new 
finds have been disappointing. But many promising 
sites have yet to be drilled—the outer continental 
shelf off the U.S. coast, for example, or much of the 
northern Norwegian coast. Oil geologists generally 
think there are no Saudi-size deposits waiting to 
be discovered, but there might be a few more North 
Slopes and North Seas. 

Besides that, oceans of unpumped oil 
are known to exist in the U.S. Only about 
a third of the oil in a well is ever brought 
to the surface by present methods—pri- 
marily, letting it gush out under its own 
pressure. The remaining two-thirds is usually written off as “un- 
recoverable.” 
methods exist to get that oil out: injecting high-pressure steam 
or liquid chemical solvents to dissolve the crude from tiny fis- 
sures in the rock. Some drilling experts calculate that the re- 
covery rate could be increased to 60%, which would almost 
double U.S. recoverable reserves. The market price would be 


That is a bad misjudgment. The situation is indeed se- | 


Sophisticated secondary and tertiary recovery | 





high—$14 to $20 per bbl.—but it might be reduced by tech- 
nological breakthroughs. 

The US. also has by present estimates more 
than 1.8 trillion bbl. of oil locked in shale in 
the Rocky Mountain states—about 15 times the 
nation’s estimated potential reserves from con- 
ventional sources. Burning the oil out of the 
shale—the most promising method—would re- 
quire a market price of perhaps as much as 
$25 per bbl. to make it profitable. Yet even at 
the present average U.S. price of $11.50 per 
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bbl. for newly discovered domestic oil, Ashland Oil and Oc- 
cidental Petroleum last month were given federal approval to 
begin development of a joint shale-oil project in western 
Colorado. 

Perhaps another 2 trillion bbl. of oil is thought to lie in the 
great deposits of goo known as tar sands, much of which are in 
Canada. At present world prices, they are on the verge of be- 
coming economical to develop. Two plants are already extract- 
ing oil from tar sands in Alberta’s Athabasca fields, and Shell 
Canada plans to spend $4 billion for a third plant, which will 
start producing in the early 1980s 

The trouble with Carter's energy plan is that it does not pro- 
vide for Government incentives that could help private indus- 
try bring petroleum from unconventional sources to market at 
a price the economy could afford. Instead, the program focuses 
on conservation—inducing the US. to use up more slowly the 
oil and gas that the nation knows it can count on producing. Con- 
servation is necessary, but not sufficient: at best it only post- 
pones the ultimate day of reckoning. As Laird observes: “Con- 
servation alone is a slow walk down a dead-end street.” 

The centerpiece of the Carter program is a plan to raise 
U.S. oil prices, presently averaging $8.52 per bbl. at the well- 
head for domestic oil of all price categories, up to the OPEC-set 
world level of about $13.50. This would be done by imposing a 
tax on producers at the well. Then to soften the blow to the econ- 
omy, the Government would give back most of the money to con- 

ween §6Ssumers in the form of rebates 
The scheme is intended to dis- 
courage consumption, but it is 
doubtful how effective a deter- 
rent it would be. Nearly 40% 
of all petroleum consumption 
in the U.S. on any given day is 
used to run the country’s au- 
tomobiles, and though the 
price of gasoline has all but 
doubled in the U'S. since the 
days of the Arab oil embargo, 
Americans are today consum- 
ing about 7% more gasoline 
than they were before the price 
shot up at the pump. Carter's 
wellhead tax would only add 











| “The gap is like the about 6¢ to 8¢ to the price of a 
_ horizon, always receding rp of eames ad — a 

who seriously Inks 1s WI 
as you walk, ride or fly discourage Sunday driving by 
| toward it. anyone? 


Morris Adelman Worse still, the oil compa- 
nies would not get a cent of the 
revenues to invest in exploration and development of new en- 
ergy sources; they would have to finance R. and D. on their 
own. A far better idea would be to channel the wellhead taxes 
into R. and D.—perhaps by setting up a federal corporation to 
| underwrite the efforts of companies struggling to find econom- 
| ical ways of coaxing oil out of otherwise exhausted wells, burn- 
| ing it out of shale or extracting it out of tar sands. Russell Long, 
| the Louisiana Democrat who heads the Senate Finance Com- 

mittee, has threatened to eliminate the wellhead tax from the 

Carter program unless the revenues are used to help expand pro- 
| duction. He has a powerful point. Politically, it would be im- 
| proper to let the oil companies reap “windfall” profits from 
raising the domestic price to OPEC levels, and adequate safe- 
guards can be drafted to ensure that R. and D. aid to the com- 
panies is used for only that. 

The Senate could wisely take several other steps to improve 
the energy program that sailed through the House almost in- 
tact. One would be to phase out controls on natural gas, leaving 
| prices to find their own level in a free market. The present con- 
| trolled price of $1.47 per 1.000 cu. ft. is too low to lure enough 
| gas out of the ground—as witness last winter's factory and school 
| closings. A move to deregulate has run afoul of an on-again, off- 
| again filibuster by Senators from states that rely heavily on low 
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gas prices. The most likely 
compromise will be an increase 
in the regulated price, perhaps 
to just over $2 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
That might be enough at pre- 
sent, and abrupt deregulation 
might be too great a shock to 
consumers. But drillers search- 
ing for hard-to-get gas need the 
assurance that perhaps two or 
three years from now the mar- 
ket rather than the regulators 
will set the price. 

Also, the Administration 
and Congress need to rethink 
what must be done to increase 


“We could use up all the the use of coal. Carter and En- 
proven reserves of oil — wero neg ae ¥ 

plan on a 65% increase in coa 
in the entire world by the use by 1985, but they assume 
end of the next decade. 


that this will happen as an au- 
tomatic consequence of forcing 
power plants and factories to 
switch from oil and gas to coal as boiler fuel. This may be too am- 
bitious a target, since it could be achieved only if that segment 
of U.S. industry that is capable of using coal as fuel multiplies 
its consumption four or five times above present levels in less 
than a decade. The Senate has voted the Administration less au- 
thority than it wanted to order plants to switch to coal, and Car- 
ter’s plan to grant tax breaks to industry in order to spur con- 
version to coal use may not prove to be sufficient; the legislators 
would do well to vote more financial aid. 


Jimmy Carter 


ost of all, the energy program needs basic reassessment 

And that must begin with the old question: Will there be 
an energy shortage in the future? The answer: Only if we let it 
occur. There may be more shortages of natural gas, but they 
would be the consequence of inadequate price rather than non- 
existent supply. There could well be a severe shortage of oil, 
but the scarcity would be less of physical quantity than of imag- 
inative ways of bringing crude to market at an acceptable cost. 
There is no shortage of coal or nuclear power, but there are bot- 
Uenecks to be broken. In the case of the atom, the time is at 
hand to take a fresh, hard look at the wisdom of the Admin- 
istration’s opposition to breeder reactors, which produce more 
fuel than they consume. It is urgent to get started on a com- 
prehensive plan for the development of alternative energy sourc- 
es. Says Milton Russell of the Washington-based research house 
Resources for the Future: “If by 1985 alternative sources are in 
proper development, there will be no cause for alarm. You don’t 
have to have them in place. *"‘v°f 
You have to have them in 
train.” To meet even that dead- 
line, time is running out. 

A major rewrite of the en- 
ergy program is too much to 
ask of Congress in the few 
weeks remaining in this ses- 
sion. Whatever happens to this 
year’s national energy plan, the 
nation will need another in 
1978. In promoting it, the Ad- 
ministration should summon 
the nation to a long, patient ef- 
fort both to conserve energy 
and to increase production 
—and instead of picturing the 
struggle as the “moral equiv- 
alent of war,” should make it 
as plain as an oil rig in the de- 
sert that if the U.S. wants to 
avoid shortages, it has to pay 
the price. — Christopher Byron 





“If by 1985 alternative 
sources are in proper 
development, there will be 
no cause for alarm.” 

Milton Russell 
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MOVING? 
DON'T 
FORGET 


YOUR MAIL. 


A month before you move, 
pick up a free Change of 
Address Kit from your Post 
Office or letter carrier. 
7) Mail the cards to 
» your bank, charge 
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| When you mové, this kit will help 
your mail move with you. 
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a £ baat OF ADDRESS KIT 
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REMEMBER. 

USE THE FREE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 
A MONTH BEFORE 
YOU MOVE. 


U.S. Postal Service 


accounts. Everyone. 








To win... 
You take what’ natural. 
And make it better. 


To win in the world of men’s clothing, Sears took luxurious natural 
fabrics —including pure wool. Then, to make finely tailored 
Johnny Miller Menswear even better, Sears added outstanding 
everyday prices. 

$7 The 100% Pure Wool Sport Coat. Timeless 
appeal, timeless richness. In a most wearable and versatile 


soft-shoulder style. Subtle patterns, classic solid shades. 
The Woolmark label is your assurance of quality-tested fabrics made from the world 
best... pure wool 


$9 The Handsome Dress Slacks. A well-tailored look, a 
casual feel. A neat, comfortable fabric of polyester and wool. 
In a variety of muted patterns and fashionable solids. 
$9 The Suede-look Vest. The rich look and texture of suede... 
the practicality of polyester...the classic accent of leather 
buttons. Select from camel, brown, or elby Vianna 


der Vlonswear- 
Available in selected Sears retail sto 
Sears The Men's hous 
Alaska Sears, Roebuck and ( ) 
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Redesigned. Resized. 


27 mpg Highway. 19 mpg City! These are EPA 
estimates for LeMans with its standard 3.8 litre (231 
CID) 2-bbI. V-6 and available auto. trans. Your mileage 
depends on where and how you drive, your car’s con- 
dition and available equipment. Mileage lower in Calif. 
LeMans is equipped with GM-built engines produced 
by various divisions. See your dealer for details. 

The best head, leg and luggage room in years! 
And that’s just the start of LeMans’ new luxury. You'll 


find a choice of the most luxurious appointments ever. 
Seats with a rich new loose-pillow look in our Grand 
LeMans. And a Grand Prix-style dash. We also make 
the rear door glass stationary on sedans to allow us to 
recess the rear armrests. 

More ways to reduce noise than ever! Specially 
Livia xe Moxove \VMaatolUlalcM allio Mer-lanleMelvimUlele-li(ea Ma Oat 
piece foam-backed carpet and headliner help absorb 
sound. New door and body seals help seal out noise. 


1978 Grand LeMans \/ 
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tifying on behalf of the defense. Rubin 
has subpoenaed Telly Savalas and hopes 
to put him on the stand because, he says, 
the actor has been “brave enough to speak 
out that television violence is bad. I want 
him to face a jury to say that s 


Doctored 
Program 


A white woman claims she's 
disadvantaged too 


Be the discomfiture of many traditional 
civil rights advocates, Rita Greenwald 
Clancy was inspecting cadavers alongside 
102 other freshman medical students at 
the University of California, Davis, last 
week. Admitted to the medical school 
through a federal court order, Clancy, 22, 
had managed to exploit one of the main 
arguments used to justify affirmative- 
action programs for minority job and 
school applicants 

The same beleaguered U.C.-Davis 
medical school is already reeling from a 
suit filed by Allan Bakke, a white who 
claimed he was excluded because the uni- 
versity reserved 16 of 100 places in its en- 
tering class for blacks, Chicanos, Amer- 
ican Indians, Puerto Ricans and Asians 
The California Supreme Court ruled 6 to 


1 last year that Bakke was the victim of 


race discrimination, and the US. Su- 
preme Court will hear the university's ap- 
peal Oct. 12 in the most publicized civil 
rights case of recent years 

Like many institutions, Davis bases 
its special admissions program on grounds 
that extraordinary consideration should 
be given applicants who have battled eco- 
nomic and race discrimination problems 
In practice, that often means lower ad- 
mission requirements for blacks, Spanish- 
surnamed Americans and, especially in 
California, Asians. Clancy. who married 
a Los Angeles public defender last year 
believes her disadvantaged background 
fits the special-program criteria. A Rus- 
sian-born Jew whose parents were impris- 
oned in concentration camps, she immi- 
grated only seven years ago to the U.S 
where her impoverished family had to ac- 
cept public assistance. Despite serious 
problems with English and the necessity 
of holding a part-time job, she managed 
an A— average at U.C.L.A. and was placed 
at the top of one of the Davis medical 
school waiting lists. Her request to be con- 
sidered for the special disadvantaged pro- 
gram was refused 

Why should a Clancy face stiffer en- 


trance requirements than, say, the son of 


a more prosperous black family? U.S 
Judge Thomas J. MacBride apparently 
could not fathom any overwhelming rea- 
son, and, citing potential “irreparable in- 
| jury” to Clancy, ordered Davis to admit 
| her, at least temporarily. A U.S. Ninth 
| Circuit panel refused to overrule Mac- 
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Medical Student Rita Greenwald Clancy 


Exploiting a program aimed elsewhere 


Bride, and university officials agreed last 
week to allow Clancy to pursue her stud- 
ies, pending the outcome of the Bakke 
challenge. In all likelihood, Bakke’s fate 
notwithstanding, Mrs. Clancy will thus 
become Dr. Clancy by 1981 a 


Protecting a 
Good Name 


Tricks of the trademark—and 
the Battle of Bully Hill 


hat’s in a name? A lot of litigation, 
that’s what. After a round of fisti- 
cuffs in New York federal court, the mak- 
ers of Hawaiian Punch have just been 
walloped with a decision allowing a ri- 
val to market a similarly packaged trop- 
ical drink called Punch ‘n Fruity. In 
Los Angeles, the Avis Rent A Car Sys- 
tem, now owned by Norton Simon Inc 
is wrangling with the auto firm's foun- 
der, Warren Avis, over whether he can 
use the Avis name to start a worldwide 
send-flowers-by-wire network. Compet- 
ing national brewers have been in a fer- 
ment over such new sound-alike low- 
calorie beers as Light and Lite. Even 
nicknames can create legal hassles. The 
owners of the Paris-based /nternational 
Herald Tribune have just gone to court 
to stop alleged trademark infringement 
by a proposed new Manhattan daily 
called the Trib 
Such quarrels over names may seem 
frivolous to casual consumers—that is, 
nearly everyone. But they are no laugh- 
ing matter for companies that must con- 
stantly battle to protect their valuable turf 





Some Things 
Just Feel 
Right 


Slender, balanced, 
distinctive — Cross 
Writing Instruments 
complement your style. 
In lustrous chrome, 
gold filled, sterling silver 
and solid gold — from $7.50 
to $150.00. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 


“Suggested Prices 








One year builds upon another. From alphabet blocks to primary teaching kits. 
Elementary science, math and reading programs. High school history books and atlases. 
College texts in foreign languages, history, economics and geography. Our Education 
Division develops and produces these programs to help teachers at every level. Our goals 


are like yours: we want all our children _ to be smarter and wiser: 






Rand M€Nally 
a student’s world 





and 
you thought 
we just made 
maps 
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in trademarks or risk losing them with- 
out compensation. Xerox, for example, 
spends some $100,000 a year for ads ex- 
plaining that its corporate name is not a 
synonym for making a photocopy but the 
registered trademark for a specific pro- 
cess involving only Xerox machines. In 
the U.S. alone, the Coca-Cola Co. retains 
three lawyers to stand guard over the 
trademark “Coke.”’ Other companies like 
IBM, RCA and Gillette also retain full- 
time trademark attorneys to keep prod- 
ucts built by advertising into household 
words from becoming just household 
words. Even Britain’s Freddy Laker has 
hired a Washington lawyer to protect 
Laker Airways’ registered “Skytrain.” 


for a no-reservation Dallas-London “Tex- 
as Skytrain” route, have .already been 
warned politely but firmly to buzz off. 


g uch vigilance is necessary. Since the 
protection of trademarks was initiat- 
ed a century ago, more than a million have 
been registered, but only about 40% still 
enjoy protection under federal law. Some 
have simply been abandoned by their pro- 
prietors (Bristol-Myers’ Ipana toothpaste) 
or dedicated outright to public use (Du 
Pont’s nylon). Paradoxically, some of the 
most successful trademarks have been lost 
because of their very popularity; they 
became so firmly entrenched in the 
language that no single company could 
still legitimately claim ownership. Over 
the years, such casualties have included 
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Sa] WALTER S. TAYLOR 





Maverick Vintner Walter S. Taylor 
| Over an oenological barrel. 
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Airlines, including Braniff, which applied | 





| mimeograph, linoleum, cellophane, ele- | 











For a change of pace, come to the spirit that comes from rich California 
grapes—California Brandy. 
t offers the mellowness of well-aged bourbon, together with a 
remarkable taste all its own. 
Try California Brandy at cocktail time.Taste it over ice (pictured), 
with a twist, with soda or your favorite mixer. Enjoy it all the 
ways that you enjoy fine whiskey. 
California Brandy. Anytime and anywhere, you'll like the change. 





There are more than 150 brands of brandy grown in California, California Brandy Advisory Board, San Francisco, CA 94404 
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Which i is the i impressive new $20,000 Mereedes-Benz? 


FORD GRANADA ESS: 
A $20,000 MERCEDES - BENZ? 





Sie 
GRANADA <2 
- — FORD DIVISION | 


anada ESS: 1, 4, 5, 7,9, 12. Mercedes-Benz: 2, 3, 6, 8, 10, 11. 





JUSTERINI & BROOKS Founded 1749 


Inaworld full 


of synthetic everythi 


we've kept 
one thing natural. 





86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky ¢ 


1977 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 
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The Law 





vator, escalator, raisin bran and cola. 

To protect trademarks clearly endan- 
gered by popularity, the owners of such fa- 
miliar names as Kleenex, Jell-O and even 


| Frisbee constantly monitor newspapers 


and magazines, television stations and the 


| ads of competitors. They look for any use 








| York’s Finger Lakes district and now 


| private-label, “pure” wines from grapes 


| on Bully Hill. But he quickly found him- | 


of their trademarks—say, without capi- 
talization—that implies a wider, generic 
meaning. Offending writers or editors 
may get no more than a note or telephone 
call from the company urging them to 
avoid future errors. But when a potential 
rival violates a trademark, the legal bat- 
tle may be heated. 

One such case involves New York 
Winemaker Walter Taylor and the Tay- 
lor Wine Co., founded by his grandfather 
during the late 19th century in New | 


owned by Coca-Cola. Taylor worked for 
the firm until 1970, when he was fired 
after denouncing vintners- -Including his 
company—that “adulterated” their prod- 
uct with “tank car,” 7.e., cheap imported 
wines. By then, however, he was already 
producing’ limited quantities of his own 


grown only a short distance from the Tay- 
lor vineyards on a mountain called Bully 
Hill, outside Hammondsport, N.Y., that 
was originally farmed by his grandfather. 


A' first the Taylor company ignored the 
maverick winemaker. But when Tay- 
lor moved his name from the back to the 
front label on his bottles, and added such 


| messages as “Bully Hill Vineyards—home | 


of the original Taylor Family Wines since 
1878,” the company went to court and 
got a preliminary injunction against il- 
legal use of its name. Said Taylor Pres- 
ident Joseph L. Swarthout: “Our assets 
were in jeopardy, just as if somebody was 
trying to burn down the winery or punch 
a hole in the tank.” 

As well as a winemaker, Walter is a 
an artist, lecturer on oenology and op- 
erator of the Taylor family wine museum 


self over a barrel. Because of the injunc- 
tion, his lawyer said, he would not only 
have to change his labels but cease using | 
his name on almost everything he did, in- 
cluding signing his paintings 

That order is being appealed, but the | 
main skirmish remains to be fought in 
US. district court. Invoking provisions of 
the Lanham Act, the Taylor company is 
demanding that he stop using “Taylor” 
wine labels and is asking for treble dam- 
ages. In defense, Walter's lawyers are say- 
ing that the Taylor company should have 
brought suit when it felt the first infringe- 
ment occurred rather than waiting until 
business began booming. Company offi- 
cials hint that they are willing to settle 
out of court if Taylor moves his name to 
the back of the bottle again, but he re- 
fuses to budge. Says the spirited winemak- 
er from Bully Hill: “I'd rather be bank- 
rupt and walking the streets as a pauper 
than not be able to use my name.” ih 
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youTe not aware of 
grown and how mt 

Today, Rodeway 
system of impressiv 
varied Inns coast to 


Apart from the sign, 
identifying one of our 
growing number of 


Inns is easy. 

If the rooms are 
clean, comfortable, 
and attractive That's 
a Rodeway Inn. 





ES, THEY'RE ALL RODEWAY INNS. INSIDE AND 


If you're surprise 


vad 


d, it may be because 
how much we've 
ich we've changed. 
Inns form a major 
e, architecturally 
coast and in Mexico. 


If the reservations 
are dependable, the 
service efficient, and 
the personnel friendly, 
That's a Rodeway Inn. 

If there’s everything 
you want in terms of 











meeting rooms, pools, 
restaurants, lounges, 
That's a Rodeway Inn. 

If the location is 
convenient to major 
highways, airports, or 
metropolitan areas, 

es That's a Rodeway Inn. 
And if you leave knowing you've en- 
joyed much more than a good night's 
rest, That's a Rodeway Inn. 

So get to know us. We're probably 
more than you 
thought. And enough 
to get you saying, 
in no time. 

That's a Rodeway Inn! 





For Reservations 
Coast to Coast and in 
Mexico call toll-free 


(800) 228-2000 — MoRE THAN THE REST. 
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Celebration Cream is known as “the cream of connoisseurs.” 


Not simply because it was created to celebrate the 25th year of reign of King George V of Britain. ’ 
But because it’s an exquisitely rich and mellow blend from the House of Domecq. CREAM 
They're the oldest sherrymakers in Jerez, Spain, the place where AT N 

sherry.was born. And that’s w hy it’s fit for a royal taste CELEBR : 
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THE MOST ASTOUNDING Walstline Reducer OF ALL TIME! 


: ro-Trimmer 






‘ 





‘ 


\ r IS PRODUCING FANTASTIC ‘TRANSFORMATIONS’ LIKE THESE 
-.- IN JUST 3 DAYS...WITHOUT DIETING...IN JUST MINUTES A DAY! 


<\ GUARANTEED TO REDUCE YOUR WAISTLINE 
UP TO 4 INCHES OR MORE IN JUST 3 DAYS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Fred Masters—‘No matter what | tried—dieting, exercise—I was never able to 
get rid of the roll of excess inches around my midsection. Then Astro-Trimmer 
came along and reduced my waistline 6 full inches—from 38" to 32. inches 
HL —in just 3 days without dieting. And even now, 5 months after my initial 
program the inches have never come back!" 














Laurie Jensen — “The Astro-Trimmer totally solved my figure problem in just 
3 days. That's all the time it took to reduce my waist over 34 inches—from 28% 
fo 24%; my tummy 5 inches—from 33% to 28%. | loved the program, it was fun, it 
was easy —and | didn't have to diet” 


IS HOW IT WORKS 











































































Fred wraps the Astro-Belt com- Now Fred simply relaxes afew After his brief period of relaxa 
ly around his waistline rm swith his A Beit in tion, Fred re his Astro 
sfore hooking the A > place. His Astro-Trim move His wai § already 
Bands to aconvenient doorway me ive triggered ¢ ¢ rimmer Fred lost 
2 is then ready to perform one redible ir er 3 i nm his waistline 
y which g the very 4 6 full 
ve as he relaxes hes > in just 

just about 10 minutes. 3 brief ten minute ns 





Startling discovery — thousands of users are finding the Astro-Trimmer to be the most 
sensationally effective and the most fun to use slenderizer of all time. It is a marvel of ease 
comfort and efficiency —and a pure joy to use. The Astro-Trimmer’s tc tally unique design 
consists of a double layered belt: a soft nonporous inner thermal liner which wraps com 
pletely around your mid-section produc ing a marvelous feeling of warmth and support 
and a sturdy outer belt that attaches you to the super duo-stretch Astro-Bands which you 
— hook to any convenient doorway. These duo-stretch bands enhance your slightest move- 
ments and transmit their effect — greatly magnified —directly to the inner thermal liner of 
the belt to produce an absolutely unequaled inc h-reducing effe: In fact, for sheer inch 
loss, the Astro-Trimmer is supreme Try it for yourself —at our risk — just slip on the belt 
hook it up, stretch and perform one of the easy-to-do mo vements in the instruction booklet 
and watch the inches roll off. Men and women from 17 to 70 are achieving sensational 
results from this ultimate inch-reducer Results like these 
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Jim Morgan— “With the Astro-Trimmer | actually reduced. tirn 





re 5 inches —frorr t3da without dieting. Remarkable re: 





tarkable product 


























are 
AFTER Cheryl Long — "Unbelievable! Totally fantastic yet it really happe in just 3 days the AFTER zs 
Fred Masters Astro-Trimmer trimmed 3% inches trom my waist and 6% inches from my tummy. | just love Laurie Jensen. ..her wae 
6" off waistline in my slim, new shape incredible results _- 
just 3 days Anthony Greer — “My waist actually came down 5 tull inches in Jays — trom 38 to 33. My in just 3days. -~ ‘ 
entire physique looks so much better and | feel so much better that | can't praise this a so * 
sensational trimmer enough Za © ai’ r o 





How many excess inches can | lose with the Astro-Trimmer? How many excess inches do you have? Look what Fred and 
Laurie did in just 3 days Many users lose 2 or more inches from their waists and 2 or more inches from their abdomens 
the very first day. Not everyone will do this. The degree of inch loss will vary with individual body response. However. 
this matchless body shaper melts excess inches off the waist, abdomen, hips and thighs with such amazing speed 

that if your waistline isnt UP to 4 inches trimmer or more after using your Astro-Trimmer for just 3 days—or less 
—and if you dont lose these inches without d 9. and in only 5 to 10 minutes a day, you may sir 
your Astro-Trimmer and your money will be refunded 


No risk—no obligation—money back guarantee. So-called “waist trimmers” and reducers are 
now being nationally advertised for as much as $1995 and more. Yet the sensational new 
Astro-Trimmer which trims and slims excess inches far faster. far more effectively than any- 

thing we have ever seen—is being offe for only $9.95 with a complete money back 2 
guarantee. If you are not satisfied that the Astro-Trimmer is the fastest. the most i 
effective waist reducer you have ever used ill Not Cost you a penny. So if GS 
you want a trimmer, more ideally proportioned body- right now—send for 
your Astro-Trimmer today. 


ORDER NOW FOR A SLIMMER, 
TRIMMER WAISTLINE THIS WEEK! 


ex 


c BCopyngnt Astro- Trim: 
Highway 1 and Cabencar Road Arroye 
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Medicine 








hey are usually open only nine hours 

a day, provide patients with nothing 

| more to eat than a little orange juice and 
crackers, and shuttle them in and out of 
the operating room so fast they hardly re- 
alize that they have been under the knife. 
Surgical factories? Not quite. In the past 
few years, more than 70 such private, one- 





Patient leaving Phoenix's Surgicenter three hours after minor pena 
Nothing more to eat than or range juice and crackers 


day surgical centers have opened in the 
U.S. Undertaking minor surgery of all 
kinds—from face lifts to vasectomies to 
repair of hernias—the clinics discharge 
patients almost as soon as they shake off 
their postoperative grogginess. The only 
radical surgery performed is on medical 
bills. By never keeping anyone overnight, 
they are able to undercut typical hospital 
costs for operations by as much as 50% 
The first such independent outpatient 
surgical clinic was opened seven years ago 
in Phoenix by two anesthesiologists, Drs 
Wallace A. Reed and John L. Ford. Since 
then, some 46,000 patients have passed 
through the six operating rooms of their 
Surgicenter. While the establishment has 
only recently begun to show a profit, it 
has spawned three satellite Surgicenters 
—in Sacramento and Palo Alto, Calif., 
and in Louisville—and inspired dozens of 
unaffiliated imitators in other cities. Says 
Ford: “Up to 40% of all surgery can be 
done on a come-and-go basis. Our objec- 
tive is to keep people from being hospi- 
talized who don’t really need to be.” 
Typical of the Surgicenter’s cases is 








| made an incision, cleaned out the infec- 





that of Andrew Dunham, a blond, 23- 
year-old Phoenix truck driver whose se- 
verely injured finger became badly infect- 
ed and required surgery. Had his doctor 
chosen to operate in a hospital, Dunham 
would probably have been kept at least 
one night, perhaps longer. Instead, the 
surgeon—one of more than 300 doctors 


808 KINGSBURY 


in the Phoenix area who occasionally use 
the Surgicenter—directed him to the fa- 
cility at 10:45 one morning last week. Half 
an hour later, he was wheeled into an op- 
erating room and given a general anes- 
thetic. In just 20 minutes, the surgeon had 


tion and sutured and splinted the finger. 
After about an hour in the recovery room, 
Dunham got up and was taken home. To- 
tal elapsed time: 24% hours. His bill for 
using the facility $170 

Most people are delighted not only by 
the low costs and quick exits but by the 
cheerful, comfortable informality of the 
small clinics, including friendly follow-up 
phone calls that nurses make to the pa- 
tients’ homes. If unexpected trouble does 
occur, the patient can be quickly taken 
to a nearby hospital. But because patients 
are carefully screened and examined be- 
forehand by the surgeon, there are rarely 
any complications, and according to the 
clinics, there has not been a single fatal- 
ity in more than 80,000 operations 

The medical Establishment’s reaction 
to the clinics has been mixed. Concerned 








96 





| that the private centers would skim off pa- 
Come-and-Go Surgery . | 


Major savings for minor operations 





— at 


tients and dollars at a time when they are 
hard pressed to keep their facilities in full 
use, many hospitals have established their 
own one-day surgery units. Some doctors | 
are wary of recommending the private 
clinics, none of which have yet received 
the approval of the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. By contrast, 
the American Medical Association has 
backed the idea for several years. The 
American College of Surgeons is reconsid- 
ering its initial opposition to the indepen- 
dent clinics, as opposed to hospital-affili- 
ated ones. And while some insurance 
companies and Blue Cross plans original- 
ly suspected that the centers were merely 
a dodge to collect insurance payments for 
unreimbursable doctors’ office surgery, 
many have become convinced that they | 
are an excellent remedy for the nation’s 
burgeoning surgical bill a 


Medical Robot 


A slot machine 


| for blood pressure 


eanette Williams, 73, a San Francisco 

housewife, used to see her doctor ev- | 
ery week to make sure she was winning 
her battle against hypertension, or high 
blood pressure. Now she merely stops by 
a shopping center near her home, where 
she consults a curious-looking machine 


| that resembles an armrest-equipped chair 


in a college lecture hall. Taking a seat, 


| Mrs. Williams rolls up her sleeve, puts 


her arm into a vinyl cuff, deposits 50¢ in 


TED STRESHINSKY 





Colleamp 


Taking blood pressure in San Bruno, Calif. | 
Cheap, fast and impressively accurate. 
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Rowan and Martin explain how the GE Weathertron’ | 
Heat Pump can cut your bill for ordinary electric heat 30-60°" 











1. Dan: The General in the summer. 2. Dan: Even on cold days, Very often, that’s all it takes 
Electric Weathertron Dick: Like a furnace there’s heat in the out- to heat a house. 
heats your home in and an air conditioner side air. The Weathertron Dick: And no gas or oil 
the winter, cools it in one. extracts this heat and shortage to worry about. 


pumps it into the house. 








3. Dan: Then in the from inside the house to 4. Dan: *Saves you 30-60% where you live. 
summer, it works in re- the outside. on your heating bill—com- Dick: Makes perfect 
verse—it’s an air con- Dick: Keeps you com- pared to ordinary electric sense to me. 
ditioner—pumps heat fortable all year round. heating, depending on 


For more information, write to General Electric; Appliance Park, Bldg. 6, Room 220, Louisville, Ky. 40225. 
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the slot and pushes a button. On the con- 
sole in front of her, the words light up, 
TESTING—REMAIN STILL. The vinyl cuff 
ughtens noticeably around her arm. Mo- 
ments later her blood pressure flashes on 
the screen 

The robot blood-pressure machine 
—or sphygmomanometer—that has 
sharply reduced Mrs. Williams’ depen- 
dence on her physician is one of the lat- 
est marvels of medical technology. Intro- 
duced in 1976 by Vita-Stat Inc. of Tierra 
Verde. Fla., and now produced by other 
firms as well, the coin-operated gadgets 
have appeared in some 1,300 shopping 
malls, drug and department stores, fac- 
tories and hospital lobbies across the 
country. They are not only cheap and fast 
—a reading takes a little more than a min- 
ute—but impressively accurate Compar- 
ing their results with those obtained by 
conventional means, Dr. Joseph Chad- 
wick, director of the health-systems pro- 
gram at SRI International (formerly the 
Stanford Research Institute) in Menlo 
Park, Calif., concluded that the machines 
are “more consistent than a well-trained 
blood-pressure technician.” 

Like ordinary sphygmomanometers, 
they work by measuring the surge of ar- 
terial blood that occurs immediately after 
the tightened cuff is slightly released. The 
major difference is that the precise mo- 
ment of maximum flow, when the heart 











Milestones 


is pumping hardest—represented by the 
upper, or systolic, blood pressure—and 
that of minimum flow, or diastolic read- 
ing, are not determined by a doctor or 
technician listening for the coursing blood 
with a stethoscope pressed against the 
forearm. Instead. that job is done by a 
uny microphone in the cuff, which sends 
its signals to the machine’s miniature 
“brain” —tiny silicon chips or micropro- 
cessors. Programmed to recognize the 
noises, the microprocessors not only in- 
struct the machine when to pump up and 
deflate the cuff, but also determine the 
exact time for taking the two readings. If 
there are any disturbing outside sounds 
or arm movements, Vita-Stat’s machine 
flashes three zeros on the screen and re- 
funds the customer's money 

y referring to a chart fixed to the ma- 

chine, users can tell whether their 
blood pressure is outside the normal range 
for their age. If so, that should be prod- 
ding enough for them to seek medical 
counsel. Hypertension is probably the 
leading cause of death in the US. yet 
can be easily treated, even in its most se- 
vere forms (TIME cover, Jan. 13, 1975) 
For those who are already under treat- 
ment, like Jeanette Williams, the machine 
is an enormous convenience. Says her hus- 
band Eric, 74: “It’s easy to use, easy to 
read, and we have confidence in it.” = 








DIED. Hans Habe, 66, Hungarian-born au- 
thor (A Thousand Shall Fall) and jour- 
nalist who once enraged Adolf Hitler 
by disclosing that his real name was 
Schicklgruber; of a glandular ailment: in 
Locarno, Switzerland. Habe fought in 
both the French and U.S. armies in World 
War II and during the Allied occupation 
was named overseer of German newspa- 
per publications. Called “a born novel- 
ist” by Thomas Mann, Habe wrote a score 
of widely translated books and, by his own 
count, some 10,000 articles 


DIED. Geoffrey T. Hellman, 70. prolific New 
Yorker staff writer for close to half a cen- 
tury; of cancer; in Manhattan. Hellman’s 
contributions to “Talk of the Town,” his 
acerbic profiles of such legendary char- 
acters as Alfred Knopf, and his portraits 
of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
American Museum of Natural History 
(“Bankers, Bones, and Beetles”) are mas- 
terpieces of New Yorker prose 


DIED. Uday Shankar, 76, India’s most cel- 
ebrated dancer and brother of Sitarist 
Ravi Shankar; of heart and kidney dis- 
ease; in Calcutta. Shankar began his ca- 
reer as a painter but at 21 was discovered 


| by Russian Ballet Dancer Anna Pavlova 


and invited to accompany her on a tour 
of the U.S. A decade later he returned to 
New York with his own troupe and in- 
troduced to the West a lavish, dramatic 





version of classic Indian dance. His | 
dream, Shankar proclaimed, was to “cre- 
ate an atmosphere where the soul of India 
could speak.” 


DIED. Clifford Roberts, 84, co-founder and | 
president of the Augusta National Golf 
Club and for 43 years chairman of its pres- 
gious Masters Tournaments; by his own 
hand (gunshot); in Augusta, Ga. A New 
York City investment banker and ardent 
amateur golfer, Roberts teamed up with 
Grand Slam Champion Bobby Jones to 
help launch the latter’s “ideal” golf club 
in 1930. While its Masters Tournaments 
became well-attended sports ciassics, the 
austere, irascible Roberts kept Augusta 
National an exclusive golfing sanctuary 
for its 200-plus members. Among them 
President Dwight Eisenhower, for whom 
Roberts provided a man-made fishing 
pond on the club's par-three course. It was 
there, near the third tee, that Roberts took 
his own life 


DIED. Frederick Merk, 90, onetime head of | 
the Harvard history department and au- 
thor of Manifest Destiny and Mission in 


| American History (1963); of a heart at- 


tack; in Cambridge, Mass. From 1923 
until his retirement in 1957, he taughta fa- 
mous course—known to generations of 
students as “Wagon Wheels” or “Cow- 
boys and Indians”—that traced the set- 
tlement of the American West. 
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Northwest: 
fastest way to 
the Orient. 


For the fastest flight to the Orient, let a travel 
agent or Northwest route you via Flight 3—our 
wide-cabin 747 nonstop from Chicago to Tokyo 

Enroute you'll enjoy Northwest's famous 
Regal Imperial Service—our very best. With de- 
licious food, choice of entrees. complimentary 
wine—even movies and stereo ($2.50 charge in 
Coach) 

Going beyond Tokyo? Northwest also serves 
Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa Taipei, Manila and 
Hong Kong 

For reservations, call a travel agent or North- 
west. Pay for your air fare with the American 
Express Card 








¥ 
mv Chicago-Tokyo nonstop “#icaco 





Fastest from these cities 


Atlanta New Orleans 
Bostor 
Buffalo 
hicagc 
Cincinnati 





Mpls./St. Paul* 


Plus many more! 


Daily 747 service from Chicago 


LEAVE ARRIVE TOK Y¢ 
CHICAGO (next day 
11:50 am NONSTOP 2:40 pm 

Mo We Fr Sa tu ThSaS 
11:50 am via Anchorage 4:30 pm 

Tu Th Su We Fr Mi 


NORTIIWEST ORIENT 


The wide-cabin airline 
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LIGHTS: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76; 
LIGHT 100's: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Healtt 


ae 
20 Class 4 
CARE TrEs 
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Menthtt: Fish 





The only low tar 
menthol cigarette with 
Salem satisfaction. 








| Introducing the new 
Be Dea Orlllonuan 





: 
© Standard MCA-Jetengine. § @ Standard overhead console with ® Standard interior trunk release. 
40 MPG highway, 29 city. pivotal reading lights and digital © Standard warning chimes 
© Standard four-wheel coil clock. (instead of buzzer). 
suspension. © Standard bucket seats (both ® Standard inside hood release. 
@ Standard radial-ply tires. sectning). Standard plaid cloth interior ; 
@ Standard cast-aluminum wheels. © Standard tilt steering wheel. with carpeting. 
© Standard power front disc brakes. Standard electric rear window Standard lighted door locks 
© Standard five-speed manual defroster. , (outside). 
transmission. @ Standard dual outside mirrors @ Standard louvers (rear quarter 
® Standard floor console with rally (electronically controlled). windows). 
gauges (tachometer, trip odom- ® Standard power ventilation. @ Standard side-striping. 
eter, oil pressure, ammeter). ® Standard tinted glass (all windows). @ Standard locking gas cap. 
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aoe “EPA mileage estimates. Equipped with standard 1.6 litre engine, manual transmission, and 4.22 rear axle ratio. Your 
— omrteESinon _ mileage may vary, according to your car's condition, equipment, and your driving habits. California mileage lower. 





Television 


A Sunny, Nightmare Vision 


| CANAL ZONE. PBS, Oct. 7 


FF: the past decade, Frederick Wise- 
man has been examining American 
institutions in a series of documentaries 
(High School, Welfare) that are both pro- 
vocative political statements and innova- 
tive works of film. In Canal Zone, one of 
his best efforts, the director travels to an 
American realm that is far removed from 
most of our lives. The results are unex- 
pectedly harrowing. In the sunny land- 
scape of a distant Army enclave in Pan- 
ama, Wiseman finds a nightmare vision 
of America itself 

The film, shot in 1976, is not specif- 
ically concerned with the treaty that 
Jimmy Carter is now selling to Con- 
gress. Wiseman wishes instead to show 
how the zone functions. In a progression 
of characteristically deadpan scenes, he 
records the mundane activities that de- 
fine a typical day in the zone: freighters 
pass through its harbor; Army wives shop 
at supermarkets; the Governor meets with 
the press. Wiseman is especially fasci- 
nated by the community's many patri- 
otic ceremonies. Whether the Zonians 


are at church or on the tennis court or 
out for a banquet, they are forever pledg- 
ing and singing their allegiance to the 
flag with the fervor of high school stu- 
dents at a pep rally 

Canal Zone is three hours long and 
somewhat repetitive, but its temperature 
rises steadily as it proceeds. At first it 
seems that Wiseman has made this film 
only to poke obvious fun at colonialism 
he includes some all too pointed shots of 
the downtrodden Panamanians who per- 
form the Americans’ menial labor. By 
the time Canal Zone reaches its Me- 
morial Day climax, however, it becomes 
as bitter as Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street 
Wiseman reveals that the Zonians, for 
all their manic patriotic ardor, are a root- 
less and unhappy lot, their crime and 
child-abuse rates are well above the main- 
land rates. Canal Zone thus becomes a 
study in how Americanism when Iso- 
lated and left to feed on itself can be- 
come a desperate form of mass escap- 
ism—and, as such, it Is an ingenious 
cautionary tale — Frank Rich 


Instead, he pointed to his Superscope portable 
AM/FM Stereo Radio/Cassette Recorder. “Here we 
are. Philharmonic front row center,” he said. 
Something within me died. But then he turned it 
on. The sound was great! He was recording the 
program right off the air, too. When it was over I 


gave Superscope a standing ovation. And the “big 
spender” bravo’d its low price, scarcely morethana 
good portable AM/FM radio. Now I've got my own 
Superscope. I love it. But frankly, he wasn't 


] 


worth a curtain call. 


Superscope's CRS-1800 One-point AM/FM Portable Stereo Cassette Radio 


Recorder features matrix or discrete ster 


2 matrix speakers, P.A./Plz 
the speaker ), automatic shut-o 
switch, battery or plug-in power 
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A Canal Zone pilot at work 
Rootlessness in a colonial enclave 
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Trends of the Twenties 





A totalitarianism of structure 


La ignored by critics outside Eu- 

rope, the most important cluster of 
modern art exhibitions the world has 
seen this year is running (until Oct. 16) 
in Berlin. “Trends of the Twenties,” set 
up by the Council of Europe, contains 
| four exhibitions: some 3,000 paintings, 
drawings, sculptures, photos, models, 
posters, documents and every imaginable 
sort of artifact, from a suprematist tea- 
cup by the pioneer Russian abstractionist 
Kasimir Malevich to a Bauhaus gram- 
ophone. The exhibition catalogue is as 
| thick as a brick; one needs persistence, 
but is richly rewarded. For “Trends of 
| the Twenties” offers a vast and unique 
panorama of the European avant-garde 
in its most exacerbated sense of crisis, 
despair and hope—the years between Sa- 
rajevo and the Wall Street crash, the 
time of the Great War, the Russian Rev- 
olution and the Weimar Republic. This 
was the last period in which the dream 
of the engaged avant-garde seemed cred- 
ible: that corrupt societies could be top- 
pled and utopias created with the aid of 
art. How Dada, surrealism, constructiv- 
ism and the Bauhaus articulated this 
dream—and witnessed its failure—is the 
broad subject of these shows. 

The most comprehensive of them, 
from constructivism to concrete art. is 
housed in Berlin’s New National Gallery 
—the austere and nearly functionless 
square of glass and black steel that was 
Mies van der Rohe’s chief legacy to Ger- 
many. This Prussian pantheon, overlook- 
ing the bombed-out paddocks where Hit- 
ler’s chancellery once stood, is as perfectly 
| Suited to a constructivist show as St. Pe- 
ter’s is to Bernini’s papal tombs: box and 
contents are one. The idealism, the for- 











mal absolutism and the faith in a new so- 
cial order, coupled with the abstracted in- 
difference to verifiable human needs that 
lay at the core of the constructivist en- 
terprise, are all written large on its grid. 
The constructivist impulse to pure di- 
dactic form began before World War L. 
But the ground on which it flourished was 
a traumatized Europe whose ruins and 
shaken regimes offered a kind of blank 
tablet: any design for utopia, once drawn 
there, might stick. At one end of Europe, 
constructivism was apolitical; its center 
was the De Stijl group in Holland. led by 
Mondrian and Van Doesburg. The bright 
shuttles of color—red, blue, yellow, white 





| and black, without tints or complemen- 


taries or tones—in works like Mondrian’s 
Color Composition A, 1917, or Van Does- 
burg’s majestic but unbuilt design of 1923 
for a university hall—refer to no ideol- 
ogy of the state. The aim of such work is 
to clean the mind and purge emotion: to 
construct a paradise of fundamental 
shape. Instead of the “handwriting” of 
brush marks, the clear flat surface: instead 
of the knotted shadows of expressionism, 
the sunny rectangle—color as disem- 
bodied energy. Hygiene is an obsessive 
theme of constructivism: a design like J.J. 
Pieter Oud’s Café Restaurant De Unie, 
1925, is not to be imagined with a scin- 
tilla of city grime on it. Steel, chrome, 
tile, gloss paint were the rudiments of uto- 
pia, but, above all, glass. Paeans were writ- 
ten to the constructivist cathedral, the 
transparent tower. “Life is a burden with- 
out a glass palace,” rhapsodized the poet 
and designer Paul Scheerbart in 1920 


Greater than a diamond 
Is the double glass wall. 


Bright rectangles jazz across ceiling of Dutch Constructivist Theo van Doesburg’s design for a university hall, 1923 








Light permeates the universe 
And is caught alive in crystal 
Glass brings all clarit ry 

Build it here, on the spot 
Glass brings us the new age. 
Brick culture fills us with pity 


The essential desire of constructivism 
—from De Stijl to the Bauhaus in Ger- 
many, and particularly with the Russian 
avant-garde in its flowering through the 
early years of the revolution—was to con- 
Struct a beauty that could not be found in 
nature. Only one metaphor was allowed 
to intrude into the garden of absolute 
form: that of the machine. The dynamics 
of manufacture supplied, for Russian con- 
structivism, the prototype of revolution. | 
This permitted Tatlin, Rodchenko, E] 
Lissitzky and others to create, during the 
first years after the Soviet Revolution, the 
only radical art of the 20th century that 
meshed with radical politics. Tatlin’s un- 
built tower, the monument to the Third 
International, was greeted as transcend- 
ing more bourgeois spectacles like the Eif- 
fel Tower. It was the incarnation of strug- 
gle: “For the first time,” a critic 
exclaimed, “iron rebels and wants to ac- 
quire its own artistic form!” El Lissitz- 
ky’s marvelous series of Proun paintings, 
with their intersecting planes and crys- 
talline forms, were like utopian land- 
Scapes, referring to Russia’s industrial 
future and dismissing its agricultural 
present 


Te in its different ways, constructiv- 
ism aspired to become the last uni- 
versal style. Its victory would bring the 
history of art to an end and accomplish 
the millennium. The constructivist vision 
was art's analogue to the reigning fan- 
tasy of Marxism: the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Its ideal order would wipe out 
nostalgia for older styles and set up a “per- 
manent revolution” of design. Alas for the 





| designers, this did not happen. Most of 
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El Lissitzky's Proun G7, 1923; below, Pieter Oud’ 





Ss coffeehouse design, 1925 

















the triumphs of constructivism survived 
in the fictional space of painting or sculp- 
ture, theater or typography. As soon as 
ideal form moved into the real world of 
design or architecture and became the 
functionalist esthetic, it was hobbled by 
the resistance of society and by the lofty 
monasticism of the designers themselves 
By the end of the °20s Stalin had crushed 
the last flickers of modernism in Russia 
Bauhaus furniture had to wait for dec- 
ades before going into production—and 
then those uncomfortable “functionalist 
chairs, designed to mortify the flesh of 
worshipers in the church of absolute form 
suffered the bizarre irony of becoming ex- 
pensive status symbols for corporate lob- 
bies. No worker's bottom would ever 
touch them 

Constructivist architecture principal- 
ly survives on paper. In the inflated. crisis- 
ridden economy of post-World War I Eu- 
rope, no financier intended to g0 broke 
building glass towers and ideal suburbs 
that nobody wanted to live in And quite 
right too: for little in the history of ar- 
chitecture since the pharaohs quite equals 
the lofty disregard of human needs—the 
ordinary instinctive behavior of imperfect 





Gerrit Rietveld’s armchair, 1918 
Mortifving the flesh 


people wanting comfort implicit in so 
many constructivist/Bauhaus designs 
The unbuilt showpieces, like Hilbersei- 
mer’s high-rise city or Le Corbusier's ville 
radieuse, are detached and scary: vast 
tower blocks, broad relentless avenues, a 
crushing regimentation. The idealism of 
the functionalist heroes (Mies especially) 
has the perfect internal unity of farce. It 
belonged to the same order of ideas as Al- 
bert Speer’s designs for Hitler—a total- 
itarianism of structure. But they linger on 
paper as the dream architecture of the 
20th century. Because these termitaries 
were never built, they could not be 


destroyed — Robert Hughes 
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| fortunately named 


Education 


The Colorpedia Americana 


A new reference book enticingly mixes facts and fluff 


one-volume encyclopedia should be 

bigger than a breadbox and smaller 
than the British Museum. By these cri- 
teria, The Random House Encyclopedia 
(2,856 pages; $69.95) triumphs. At almost 
twelve pounds, it may be too cumbersome 
for bedtime perusing, but at least a fork- 
lift is not required to hoist it to the pil- 


low. And the R.#/.E. is consistently light | 


in tone. Its editors and the 800-plus oth- 
ers who worked on the book have assem- 
bled more than 3 million words, but they 
have also inserted nearly 12,000 color il- 
lustrations to brighten the load 

The heart of the R.H.E. is the un- 
“Colorpedia™: 1,792 
pages of essays and picture spreads in- 
tended to “cover the entire thematic flow 
of subject matter from the Universe 
The graphic results, especially in the area 





of the natural sciences, are striking: a | 


meat-and-salad sandwich, for example 
is used to illustrate varieties of molec- 
ular structure 

Traditionalists may argue that the 
Colorpedia looks and reads like three 
decades’ worth of Sunday supplements 


Indeed, the encyclopedia’s breathless at- | 


Anatomy of a cigarette lighter 





French horn in final form 











A sampling of phobias 
Brightening the load of 3 million words 


tention to contemporary figures can lead 
to endless second-guessing. Why is Joe 
Namath given ten lines of biography 
while only seven are accorded to the 
late Vladimir Nabokov? Why Walter 
Cronkite but not David Brinkley? If Ca 
pote rates an entry, why not Vidal? Such 
quibbles will depend on whose Gore is 
being axed. Sull, the book changes brows- 
ers into learners. Whatever its flaws. the 
R.H.E. is a welcome invitation not only 
to the mind’s eye but also to the eye's 
mind © 


World of apples, blossom and fruit 
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Representation of the earth's magnetosphere 





Illustrative meat-and-salad sandwich 
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| In Sunnyside, Utah, 
| they've always had too much water. 


You wouldn't guess it from the parched 
scrubby desert that's all around 
















prayec 
But at Kaiser Steel Corporation's Sunnyside e coal dust 
Coal Mines, too much water has been a problem sh the coal before it's sent 


since the original miners began working them 
back in 1896 
Three million gallons of water must be pumped 
up every day. Or the mines can’t be worked at all I PI W 
To do the job, Kaiser Steel turned to some Around $ yside, Utah, they need all 
rugged, hardworking Flygt pumps, developed water the je 
by the people of ITT. Everywhere but in the mines 
These submersible pumps, squatting in grit- 
The best ideas are the TTT 
ideas that help people. 


laden water, pump out the mines continuo. 



























Snaky Spell 


TARTUFFE 
by Moliére 


4é lack comedy” is a modern term. 
but Moliére was a master of the 

genre over three centuries ago. His char- 
acters have a schizophrenic quality; their 
glib and merry lips belie broody, trou- 
bled hearts. The present production 
of Tartuffe at Manhattan’s Circle in 
the Square Theater is infectiously high- 
spirited, but it scants the biting mel- 
ancholy wisdom that animates Moliére’s 
satiric moral vision. Fortunately, wading 
only knee-deep in Moliére is more 
bracing than total immersion in most 
playwrights 

He was the god of common sense 
While tragedy moves from sanity toward 
self-destruction, comedy moves from self- 
delusion toward preservative sanity. In his 
pride, the tragic hero overreaches human 
limits and dies. In his folly, the comic hero 
pounds his head against those limits, is 
brought to his senses and lives. It is dif- 
ficult to know which is the less comfort- 
able end—death or self-knowledge—and 
that is one reason why great tragedy and 
great comedy are so close 

The man who exists to be brought to 
his senses in Tartuffe is Orgon (Stefan 
Gierasch), a bluff, well-to-do bourgeois 
who courts innocence by association. His 
mind's eye is so befogged that he persis- 
tently mistakes sanctimoniousness for 
sanctity, guile for goodness. His chosen 
saint in residence, Tartuffe (John Wood), 
is a monster of false piety, a dark prince 
of humbug and hypocrisy. More signif- 
icantly, he is the stinking essence of the 
world’s wisdom: that a crime is no crime 
unless One gets caught 

Under Tartuffe’s snaky spell, Orgon 
accedes to the disruption of his household. 
disinherits his son, signs away all his prop- 
erty, affiances his daughter (Swoosie 
Kurtz) to Tartuffe, and sweeps his wife 
into Tartuffe’s sweaty-palmed lechery in 
a seduction scene made hilarious by Tam- 
my Grimes. This is madness, as Moliére 
knew. As he also must have known, it is 
a disturbing, distorting mirror image of 
Christian divestiture—giving away all 
worldly goods, cutting one’s closest hu- 
man tes to achieve a holier state of grace 
Like all of Moliére’s comedies. Tartuffe 
is double-edged 


n the title role, John Wood radiates evil 

He is a Rasputin of fraud. The strag- 
gly hair that frames his craggy Floren- 
tine features is a fright wig of deceit. His 
flamingo legs carry him with awkward 
zest from sin to sin, while his tongue utters 
unguentary lies. Yet we are too conscious 
that he is a self-aware villain, scoring 
Stunning acting points without carrying 
complete emotional conviction. And Ste- 
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fan Gierasch’s Orgon is not quite the ideal 
foil. He seems more like an exacerbated 
paterfamilias who wants Tartuffe to cow 


his recalcitrant brood rather than a 
breathless gull hopelessly infatuated by a 
bogus saint 

The entire cast works with will and 
skill, and Patricia Elliott is particularly 
winning as a perky lady’s maid with a 
tongue of salt and a spine of spunk. Ste- 
phen Porter directs with Stylish assurance, 
and equal praise accrues to Richard Wil- 


Estelle Parsons venting fury in Miss Margarida 





Bearbaiting playgoers in the guise of studen 








ts 


's Way 


bur, the translator-poet. His springy 
rhyming couplets carry scarcely a trace 
of melodic monotony and he turns Mo- 
liére’s French into buoyantly idiomatic 
English — T.E.Kalem 


Ms. Himmler 


MISS MARGARIDA’S WAY 
by Roberto Athayde 


hen the letter E is reached on the 
hurricane list, the storm should be 
named Estelle. As the teacher of the play's 
title, Estelle Parsons portrays a woman 
of blistered paranoia and feverish sexual 
frustration who qualifies as a blackboard 
Himmler to an eighth-grade biology class 
She blows the roof off Broadway's Am- 
bassador Theater in a drama that merits 
little more than a stray snore 
In a monologue lasting the better part 
of two hours, she rants, raves, bullies, teas- 
es, threatens, roars and talks scatological- 
ly, concupiscently and incessantly. She 
also primps, daubs on garish makeup, 
strips off her blouse and carts loads of 
books to her desk only to hurl them iras- 
cibly about the room. What does all the 
sound and fury signify? Virtually nothing. 
except to prove that Parsons has the stam- 
ina of a dockhand and an awesome range 
of acting skills visibly being laid waste 
It is Brazilian Playwright Roberto 
Athayde’s feeble premise that the theater- 
goers are the students, and they are en- 
couraged to answer back only to be 
squelched by Miss Margarida, a form of 
bearbaiting, not dialogue. If the play 
means to be a parable of political tyran- 
ny, the point is fully made in the first 
ten minutes. More probably, Playwright 
Athayde means to say that we are force- 
fed prefabricated information throughout 
our lives. He also goes cosmic over mor- 
tality with the appearance of a skeleton 
and Miss Margarida’s big bad news: “You 
are all going to die.” Without Estelle Par- 
sons, the play surely would have. — T.E.K. 
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The 3400 copier. For small jobs. 
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The 5400 copier/duplicator. For small and medium jobs. 





XEROX ©, 400, 5400 and 9400 are trademark 


Xerox doesn’t think you should have 
to live with more copier than you want. 
Or settle for less copier than you need. 

That’s why we're introducing three 
new copiers and duplicators. 

If you don’t do a lot of copying, but 
you do a lot of hand collating, you can 
now get the Xerox 3400. 

A small copier with a document handler 
and a built-in sorter that can save youa 
lot of time and effort. 

If you do quite a bit of copying, we 
recommend the Xerox 5400. 

A copier/duplicator that comes with 
automatic two-sided copying, a bi- 
directional sorter, a document handler, 
even a built-in microcomputer that tells 


f XEROX CORPORATION 





you how to correct minor problems your- 
self. Saving you paper, time and money. 

But if you do a lot of copying, we 
offer the Xerox 9400 duplicator. 

It can collate a virtually limitless 
number of sets, has an automatic document 
handler that holds up to 200 originals, 

a self-diagnostic system, and best of all, 
automatic two-sided copying at the 
incredible rate of two pages a second. 

Who says you can’t please everyone? 


XEROX 


Available in 


selected cities throughout the U.S. 
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Books 





‘Redskin in 
the Parlor 


JACK: A BIOGRAPHY OF 

JACK LONDON 

by Andrew Sinclair 

Harper & Row; 297 pages; $12.95 


JACK LONDON: THE MAN, THE 
WRITER, THE REBEL 

by Robert Barltrop 

Urizen Books/ Pluto Press, 

206 pages; $10 


IRVING STONE’S JACK LONDON: 
SAILOR ON HORSEBACK (A 
BIOGRAPHY) AND 28 SELECTED 
JACK LONDON STORIES 
Doubleday; 777 pages; $12.95 





A pg London was the stuff of dust-jack- 
et writers’ dreams. His life read better 
than other novelists’ plots. Before he was 
out of his teens he had, among other 
things, shipped on a sealing expedition 
to the Bering Sea, worked 14-hour days 
in a California cannery, ridden the hobo 
| rails cross-country and served 30 days in 
a Buffalo jail for vagrancy. A heavy drink- 
er by the age of 16 with a voracious ap- 
petite for undercooked meat and slightly 
overripe women, he gave every promise 
of going on to become a late-19th cen- 
| tury rebel without a cause—one of those 
frontiersmen with no frontier whose en- 
ergies slowly dissipate in an aimless bar- 
| room braw! with life 
Then in 1897, at 21, Jack London. 
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Jack London at his desk in 1916, shortly before his death 


along with a small army of fellow Amer- 
ican misfits, took off for the Klondike. A 
year later he returned with only $4.50 


| worth of gold dust, but he had struck a 


mother lode in himself. He discovered he 
was a writer. After a few short stories in 


| the manner of an Alaskan Rudyard Kip- 


ling, he scribbled a rattling yarn about a 
sled dog named Buck who, when his mas- 
ter was killed, turned wild in a snarling if 
romantic rejection of civilization. The Call 
of the Wild sold in the millions and made 
a myth of its mythmaker. Now, with the 
publication of two new biographies and 
the republication of a third, the question 
is: How seriously must a 1977 reader take 
Jack London? 

London came to take himself very se- 
riously indeed. He thought of himself as 
a socialist, though he was the highest-paid 
writer of his day—making over $70,000 
a year, owning four houses at one time 
plus a $30,000 ketch named the Snark.* 


Worse, as a Darwinian, London got his | 


theories of evolution all mixed up with 
his notions of Nordic supremacy. The 
white man, he insisted, could stand the 
cold better than the Indian could, and in 
the Jack Johnson-Jim Jeffries fight of 
1910 he rooted for Jeffries to “wipe the 
golden smile off the nigger’s face.” 
Unfortunately, London’s two latest bi- 
ographers and would-be revivalists—both 
Englishmen—take London the self-made 
intellectual almost as seriously as he 
took himself. Andrew Sinclair, an ex- 
Cambridge don, has written probably the 
fairest account of London’s life. British 





*One of his several Oriental servants found him so 
unegalitarian that—just before he was fired—he 
asked London: “Will God have some beer?’ 














An aimless barroom brawl with life. 








understatement proves to be just what the 
subject requires. But when it comes to 
London’s books, Sinclair labors. Prophets 
are fashionable these days, so he recom- 
mends that The Iron Heel be reread as a 
prediction of fascism and argues that Lon- 
don’s inside-dog stories anticipate the be- 
havioral theories of Konrad Lorenz. 
Robert Barltrop—an ex-boxer and 
historian of the British Socialist Party 


—has written a vivid summary of Lon- | 


don’s early years. But he worries contin- 
ually about whether his man was a good 
Marxist or not. Meaning: Is Martin Eden 
a crude but effective indictment of the 
bourgeoisie, or just a disguised autobiog- 
raphy whose motive was spite? 

London deserves selective rereading 
for more elementary reasons. The late 
Philip Rahv once divided American writ- 
ers into palefaces and redskins. Like Walt 
Whitman and Mark Twain before him 
and Ernest Hemingway after him, Jack 
London was a redskin. He swaggered out 
of the Californian and Alaskan frontiers 
to confound the Eastern palefaces balan- 
cing their teacups on the Genteel Tra- 
dition. With all necessary rudeness he in- 
formed them about the primal facts of 
man and other beasts. Life was a wilder- 
ness, and what one fought for with tooth 
and claw was survival 

The last ten years of London’s life re- 
duced him to self-parody. The young 
tough of the San Francisco waterfront 
with a mystical faith in his body became 
a hypochondriac by the time he was 30 
He mistook his smoker's cough for TB 
and a case of piles for a tumor. He tried 





to extend his legend by a disastrous voy- 


age to the South Pacific on the Snark 
He could hardly have survived at all with- 
out the help of his second wife Charmian, 
a strong-willed woman who won his heart 
by boxing with him 


a) © gave up the strenuous life (includ- | 


ing walking) and ended upa paunchy 
man with bad kidneys, rheumatism, swol- 
len ankles and insomnia, dosing himself 


on morphine, belladonna, heroin and | 


strychnine. In his rather high-flown 1938 
biography, Sailor on Horseback, Irving 


Stone, going with the best story, sug- | 


gests that on the night of Nov. 21, 1916, 
Jack London, only 40, deliberately took 
an overdose of morphine. There can be 
no doubt that London was a classic case 
of self-destruction, American style. From 
the start his frantic greed for life sig- 
naled extraordinary terrors. In his best 


work—The Call of the Wild. The One | 


Thousand Dozen, To Build a Fire—the 
message still emerges like a stifled cry 
nature intends to kill everything that lives, 


| and will succeed in the end. Not always, 


not often, but now and then rocks, ice, 
dark night, implacable loneliness and the 
specter at the end of the trail—the night- 
mare of Jack London’s life—also became 
his poetry — Melvin Maddocks 
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If frantic schedules get in the way of 
doing business with business visitors, 
consider putting them in one of our 100 
suites at the Sheraton-Plaza. Where 
guests find an unaccustomed level of 
luxury and personal attention. For 
an unaccustomed reasonable price 

A suite provides plenty of space 
to work in seclusion and quiet. And 
ata rate that's just about the same as 





some hotels are charging for only 
one room 

Guests will enjoy Bentley's, a 
superb restaurant with a relaxed 
garden atmosphere: and Tiff's, 
an intimate drinking corner with 
entertainment. Plus a penthouse 
pool and enclosed valet parking. | 
And they won't find loud conventions y 


to distract them ———— 
Sheraton-Pla 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS WORLDWIDE 
CLAIR, CHICAGO, ILL. 60611 
5. IN CHICAGO, CALL 787-2900 


JUST STEPS OFF N. MICHIGAN AVENUE. H 
OUT OF TOWN. CALL TOLL-FREE 800-32 














A COMPACT STEREO WITH 
THE GUTS TO DOTHIS: 


Marantz 2216 Receiver 
AR 16 Speakers 


si Fro ll 
Centrex by Pioneer Record Changer 
KH-7766 System Teo an ey Deck | Akai CS-702D Tape Deck Tene whee Deck 


roreeny oy hkl 12 watts (8 ohms) 16 watts (8 ohms) 8 watts (8 ohms) 15 watts (8 ohms) 
Power Band Width 40-30,000 Hz 20-20,000 Hz 40-20,000 Hz 20-20,000 Hz 
(smaller is better) 

FM IHF Sensitivity 1.9 Microvolt 2: “ Le is 2: 5 yg 2: 5 Microvolt 
(smaller is better) 10.7 dBf 13.2 Bf 

FM Stereo Separation 

(larger is better, 


FM Capture Ratio 


(larger is better) 


fir oar ling Dolby* Front-loading Dolby* Front: loading 
Sm Tape Deck Cre 3014 000HS | cre 40 1a Ob 
requency Range ton Maer. W012 p0 ke Low Noise: 30-11,000 Hz | Low Noise: at Low Noles: 30-11,000 


10" 3-way 8" 2-way 8" 2- 8" 2. iy 
Speakers ane Feneey ae 


Moving Magnet Cartridge a or oa Moving Magnet Cartridge | Movi 
with ~_ cueing and | with — cueing and | with damped cueing and 
4-pole motor 4-pole motor 4-pole motor 


Suggested Total Retail 

Price (Source: 1977 Stereo 

Review's Stereo Directory & $449.95 $719.95 
Buying Guide, Manufacturer's 

Suggested Retail Price) 


Centrex Stereo Systems by Pioneer compare favorably with bpd ig 
Pioneer products include a two-year limited warranty. Ask for detai Me ern phelps as of April 1, 1 77. 


*Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories, Inc. 





So far,components have been The chart above shows you come out way ahead with 


considered the most so- exactly how Centrex stacks Centrex by Pioneer. 
phisticated approach to high up against typical, medium- And if seeing isn’t believ- 
fidelity. priced audio store component ing, then let your ears 


But now, after a lot of time, packages. decide. Your Pioneer dealer 












energy and solid-state tech- As you can is waiting. 
nology, Pioneer is proud to _ see, you For information write 
introduce a compact stereo Pioneer Electronics of 


America, 1925 East 
Dominguez Street, Long 
Beach, CA 90810. 


system with the features, 
specifications and audio 
quality of components. 


CENTREX 


by PIONEER 






Air Canada has 
three daily non-stops to both 
Toronto and Montréal. A 
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Air Canada has three convenient non-stops from Chicago to both Toronto 
and Montréal every day, including the first flight out to Montréal at 

8 AM. Continue on connecting flights to other Canadian cities or Europe 
without changing terminals in Toronto. See your travel agent. 


DA 
Take the easy way up Ge) AIR CANA 





_ Books 





s . s 

Dixie Diaspora 

MEMBERS OF THE TRIBE 

by Richard Kluger 

Doubleday; 471 pages; $10 

FE relish novels, a traditionalist feels. 

should begin with old men in arm- 

chairs, yarning about far places, and 
American novels should begin much as 
| this one does, with a restless young man 
standing at dockside in a suit that is too 
hot for him, wondering cheerfully what 
is going to happen next. The waterfront 
in this sturdy and sometimes impassioned 


novel is that of Savannah, Ga., in the year 
1878. The young man who has just dis- 


THOMAS VICTOR 


Novelist Kluger at home in Connecticut 
Without apology or fearfulness. 





embarked there is 17-year-old Seth Adler, 
lately of New York City 
Adler is Jewish, and a Jew in this ru- 
ral, tribal and fiercely Christian heartland 
is a wanderer indeed. There were Jews 
in Savannah well before the turn of the 





ter of good wishes to the city’s Jewish con- 
gregation dated 1789 is the book’s epi- 
graph—but most of those Adler meets feel 
that they remain in Georgia on the most 


dent rabbi has eliminated Hebrew from 
most of the ritual, and their new temple, 
Adler notes wryly, lacks only a cross to 
make it indistinguishable from a church 

He himself is no zealot, nor is he es- 


won a Medal of Honor in the Battle of 
the Wilderness, and young Seth is pas- 
| Sionately idealistic about the U.S. The 








—| 


Jewish virtues (as he sees them) of in- 
telligence, industry and warmth are pre- 
cisely those of the American character, 


| Seth feels. The anti-Semitism that persists 
| is a dwindling residue from the Old 


World, and what is important is that Jews 
can take their part in US. society with- 
out apology or fearfulness. 

The backbone of the novel is Seth's te- 
nacity in holding to this view. He suffers 
the slights and cruelties that might be ex- 
pected as he works his way up from dry- 
goods clerk to successful lawyer. But Ad- 
ler’s faith in America is severely tested 
when he defends a young Jew accused of 
murder. The victim is a 14-year-old Chris- 
tian girl, and the defendant is the plant 


| manager of a new soft-drink firm that 





19th century—George Washington’s let- | 


; : : 
precarious kind of sufferance. Their pru- 


pecially religious. But his father Aaron 


strongly resembles Coca-Cola in its for- 
mative years. Deep and violent prejudice 
shows itself as angry crowds clog Savan- 
nah streets during the trial. Here Kluger 
(author of last year’s widely praised Sim- 
ple Justice, an account of the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 anti-segregation decision) 
borrows from history by making inven- 
tive use of the Leo Frank case. Frank was 
an Atlanta Jew—the manager of a pen- 
cil factory—who in 1913 was convicted 
of murdering a young female employee. 
Although the evidence against him was 
shaky, an impatient mob dragged Frank 
from his cell and lynched him 
M embers of the Tribe has its awkward- 
nesses. The long courtroom section, 
which might be a novel in itself, requires 
a new narrator, Adler’s daughter. A con- 
cluding chapter introduces a contempo- 
rary Adler descendant who hastily ties the 
book to the present. The author makes 
no pronouncements about why Christian 
tribalism periodically festers with hatred 
of Jews. He merely holds to his story of 
an American Jew who believed, despite 
agonizing evidence to the contrary, that 
this hatred was an aberration, and not a 
basic part of his country’s character. Klu- 
ger’s novel makes this point with an im- 
pressive measure of good sense and 
strength — John Skow 


Godspells 


HOLY THE FIRM 
by Annie Dillard 
Harper & Row; 76 pages; $6.50 





here is a moment in Holy the Firm 

when Annie Dillard watches a can- 
dle flame consume a golden female moth 
The moth’s abdomen catches in the wet 
wax and her wings “ignited like tissue pa- 
per, enlarging the circle of light in the 
clearing.” Her antennae crackle, her legs 
disappear and her body is reduced to a 
glowing shell. “And then,” relates Dillard, 
“this moth-essence, this spectacular skel- 
eton, began to act asa wick ... She burned 
for two hours, until I blew her out.” 

The moth and the flame is an old de- 





vice that Dillard uses in a fresh manner. 





E6 


Similar intense descriptions of nature 
stamped Pilgrim at Tinker Creek, Diil- 
lard’s 1975 Pulitzer-prizewinning book. 


| But in Holy the Firm—a record of three 


November days—she forsakes much of 
her inspired observation for such abstract 
gropings as “I cool my eyes with colors 
and the sight of the world in spectacle per- 
ishing ever, and ever renewed.” 

From her retreat on the edge of Wash- 
ington State’s Puget Sound—“one room, 
one enormous window, one cat, one spi- 
der, and one person”—Dillard gazes out 
at nature and sees beyond the molecular 
realities (“Each thing in the world is 
moving, cell by cell”) and even beyond 
Emerson's transcendental glorification to 
mull a final unknown: “Did Christ de- 
scend once and for all to no purpose, in a 
kind of divine and kenotic suicide, or as- 
cend once and for all, pulling his cross 


HOWARD HAMMERSLEY 





Author Annie Dillard 
Beyond molecular realities. 





up after him like a rope ladder home?” 

Holy the Firm follows Dillard’s mo- 
nastic routine—teaching, musing at her 
window, walking to a village store to buy 
Communion wine for her church—and 
transforms it into a metaphysical journey 
At first there reigns a state of newborn in- 
nocence, snuffed out suddenly by the 
burning of a neighbor's child in a plane 
crash. “God is a brute and traitor, aban- 
doning us to time,” writes Dillard. She de- 
spairs of earthly happiness: “You can get 
caught holding one end of a love, when 
your father drops, and your mother; when 
a land is lost, or a time, and your friend 
blotted out, gone ...” But in the end, she 
witnesses a baptism that heralds her own 
reawakening of faith. One Christian sect, 
she reads, posits a substance known as 
“Holy the Firm,” a substance buried deep 
within planets that “is in touch with the 
Absolute, at base.” She writes with irrev- 
erent abandon: “Yank the Absolute out of 
there and into the light, God pale and 
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JACARE WHITEROSE. 
ITLLTURN BLUE NUN GREEN 
pe WITH ENVY. 


Now don't get us wrong. There’s nothing wrong 
with Blue Nun. It’s a good imported white wine. 
The let is, that’s what it is—a white wine. And 
it takes both a red and a white if you’re looking for 
a wine to go with whatever you eat. 
That's why there’s Jacaré (Jah-kah-ray) White-Rosé. 
really great tasting wine that’s just enough of a 
fine, white wine to match up to fish, cheese, and 
those lighter dishes. And enough of a smooth, red 
rosé wine to complement meats and heartier foods. 
& So if you're looking for the one wine that’s right | 
& any way you look at it, you just found it. 
,  Jacare White-Rosé. 


Try it. It'll change your Blue Nun habit. | 























JACARE WHITEROSE. THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS. 








When youre in the right place 
at the right time, you know 
something about everything. 


The right time is 
4:30 to 6:00. The 
right place is 
NewsCenter5. 


Because for 90 
minutes Monday 
through Friday, 
NewsCenter5 
focuses on what 
you need to know. 
For your family. For 
yourself. 


You get the top 
stories of the day. 
And you learn about 
people, prices, and 
politics. Sex and 
psychology. 
Starlets and 
students. Timely 
stories. Each with a 
time of their own. 
So whatever you 
want to know, you 
know ahead of time 
when to watch it. 








Are name brands worth 
the price you pay? |[o 
learn if house brands are a 
better buy, where to get a 
low interest loan, or enroll 
in a cooking class, shop 
with Royal Kennedy on 
Beat the System. 4:42 on 
Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 






What can you do about 
ozone beside holding 
your breath? Should 
you give the “Last Chance” 
diet a chance? What 
about test tube babies? 
Birth control? Heart 
attacks? To find out, make 
an appointment with 

Dr. Barry Kaufman and 

Dr. Frank Field. Every day 
at 5:12. On Health and 
Medicine. 





Meet a lady who plans 
to swim the Bermuda 
Triangle. Or Anita Bryant, 
“Rocky” Stallone, or 

Abba Eban. You never 


' know who will sign in and spend Five Minutes 
with Jorie Lueloff. Five times a week. At 4:52. 


terS 


The time and the place for everything. 











Some of the claims 
about vitamins 
are hard to swallow. 
So is the fact that women 
often can't get credit 
cards. From singles clubs 
to driving schools, Rich 
Newberg’s Consumer 
Action Report helps you 
decide if you're getting a 
fair shake or a foul deal. 
At 5:21. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 





Alcohol in the class- 
room. Remember when 
kids were sent to school 
to learn the three R's? 
What are they learning 
now? At 5:39, Education 
Editor Andy Shaw 
reports on everything 
from sex education to 
strikes. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 
















TV violence: Can it hurt 
your kids? Can you 
believe everything you 
read in your newspaper? 
Pulitzer Prize winning 
media critic Ron Powers 
takes on anything. And 
anybody. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday 

at 5:39. 


Meet a man who writes 
love letters in the sky. 
Barry Bernson's people 
make Chicago interesting. 
Diamond cutters, 
beekeepers, and snake 
charmers. Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday at 
S00; 


Qrn’ 





4:30, 5:00, 5:30 
NewsDesk. The big 
stories of the day. From 
around the world. And 
around the corner. 
Brought to you every 
half hour. By Chicago's 
largest broadcast news 
organization. Whenever 
you turn on NewsCenter5, 
you're only minutes away 
from the top of the news. 


NewsCenter5. More 
people are counting on 
us for the news. 

use we make 
every minute count. 


ease 


Sat 


WMAQTV 











Chnessy presents... 
the Hennessys. Some older. Some rarer. Some richer. 
But know this: there is a heritage « f quality, 

character,and taste in every bottle, at every price. 
Whichever your choice, welcome to the world’s 
most civilized spirit. 









About $19. 


About $87. | A bout $38. 


HENNESSY COGNAC, 80 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y. 
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_ “We look at the news from a different point of “Tm always asking myself whether a story is 
view. Yours”’ FAHEY FLYNN relevant. For instance, as a toe er, am I getting 
my money’s worth?” JOEL DA Y 
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“There’ Ss a place on the news for the in-depth “There are things going on in Chicago that you 
stories. They’re not quays easy to tell, but they’re never see... mings you ought to see?” 
still important” JOHN DRUR TERRY MURP 





if it's important to Chicago, it’s on Eyewitness News. 


5,6&10 


©1977 American Broadcasting Con panes, Inc 











Lincoln-Mercury Snarl-Free Leasing... 


IT MAY BE ONE OF THE MOST 
CONVENIENT WAYS TO TRAVEL SINCE 
THE INVENTION OF THE WHEEL. 


And the Lincoln-Mercury line-up of fine cars for 1978 is probably 


the most beautiful. Ask your dealer about leasing a luxurious 


Lincoln MEI Sag r ~ | 

VS [3 
€ © ~~ ® Continental Mark V, 
Lincoln Versailles, peel, full-size, full-luxury 


F ebasiiie Marquis, the exciting 





. — 
mid-size Cougar XR-7 & (a or the new Mercury 


Lhe xg) 
Zephyr, ~ = A 4 


oe 





To learn more about how Snarl-Free Leasing can work for you, fill in or attach 
your business card to the coupon below andmail * today. 
ile a Ce a ee ' 
Leasing & Fleet Sales 
Lincoln-Mercury Division ww 
2225 West North Avenue ait Ey 


Melrose Park, IIlinois 60162 





Your Lincoln-Mercury Leasing Dealers 
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Lease or buy at the sign of the cat! P LMDA 
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The tall, stately building on the tricorner of 
Milwaukee, North and Damen Avenues may present to 
some a picture of relaxed quietude. But step inside. . . 
and you’ll find a beehive of activity. 

In the main lobby the pace is quick as people from 
all walks of life make deposits, regular as clockwork, 
come every payday. Off to the side, a young couple is 
opening a passbook savings account, perhaps for the 
first time. At another desk, those who have already 
saved up at least $1,000 are putting their hard-earned 
money into one of the high-yield savings certificates. 

You'll also find many savers opening the popular 
IRA or Keogh retirement accounts. With  tax- 
deductible and tax-deferred advantages offered by both 
accounts, and with an eye toward a financially cozy 
retirement, they know a good savings plan when they 
see one. And those who are already receiving Social 





Security or other government benefit checks are quick 
to realize the safety and convenience of our Social 
Security direct deposit service. 

Our NOW (Negotiable Order of Withdrawal) 
account is also highly popular. Why? Because with a 
Fairfield NOW account you can pay all your bills the 
easy way, simply by filling out a NOW draft. . . which 
works like a regular check and is accepted in all 50 
states. What’s more, you can transfer your funds from 
your savings to your NOW account simply by picking 
up the phone. 

On the second floor, in the meantime, our big and 
busy home loan department is taking initial applications, 
writing appraisal reports, closing loans. . . and making a 
dream come true to many a family. So the next time 
you pass by, look in on us. You may find us busy all 
right, but never too busy to give you a helping hand. 


YOUR KEY TO HAPPIER LIVING 


1601 MILWAUKEE AVE. 489-4800 


airfield Savings rstic| 


Second office opening soon at 8301 W. LAWRENCE AVE, [==== 


| LENDER 


Media wisdom from the mouth of 
Mr. Nautilus to the ears of William Esty. 





1 muscular pensive way to buy national upscale maga 
tbout zines in compatible local groups 
With jay ‘ ‘ 

With networks you can choose « 







‘is when it brings in 
yped derrieres 


s that cant cut the mustard 





(If you want to 
gazine Networks ar 
you should pardon the 


eavy-ups, test marketing c 









W tions, call Joe Sheridan at (3] 2) g 
There’s a lesson to be 
froma man who buys 
° media with his own money. 
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Clothes are like stocks. 
The good ones keep bearing interest. 


The PBM camel hair coat with leather buttons. Fashion is what makes you buy it 
Intrinsic worth is what keeps you wearing it. 


Available at MARSHALL FIELD. PBM, Independence Mall East, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106. 








Cantonese food America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor. 
Hong Kong steaks a speciality. Open daily 
11 a.m. - 1 a.m., Sun. noon - 1 a.m. 

426 South Wabash HA7-0021 
3058 West Peterson 465-5522 


Make your 
Xmas party 
res, now 


NGELO 


332-3370 


When the show’s the thing! 
Dinner before... 
Supper after 


café 


225 N. Wabash at Wacker 


“Tey & bIT of Mexico 
i, eee er 

4% oOnNF If 
BM 
Food, Cocktails & Entertainment at its Best. 
Chicago 868 N. Wabash 751-3434 


Morton Grove 6319 W. Dempster 966-5037 
Schaumburg 1626 E. Algonquin 397-7200 


Geja's 


casual - continental - charming 
Flamenco and Classical Guitar nightly. 


discover fondue 
dining 


340 W. Armitage from 5PM daily 281-9101 


ATHENS si" 


The Best Show and food served in 
town. 

“Let Us Dine And Entertain You” 
5 Course Dinner With Wine 
Special $10 

BankAmericard & Master Charge Honored 


4726 N. Western Resv. 878-1150 


Floor 


And Show 


AN INTIMATE AND CLASSIC 
SETTING FOR UN 


dy RESTAURANT FRANCAIS 


iS 


OAKBROOK TOWERS APTS. 620-1500 
Meyers & Butterfield Rd. Oakbrook, Illinois. 


LUNCHEON TUES—FRI 
DINNER DAILY 
Closed Monday 


Ne, 
Te 


Located in Chicago’s Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines. Superb Banquet facilities, 
Free adjacent attended parking. Open Daily 
from 11 A.M, 


2323S. Wentworth Ave. Phone 225-6336 


Casus!| American 

Restaurant serving 
restagrant Gourmet foods at 

moderate prices 
featuring Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops 
Full bar and California Wines. Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
daily at 5 p.m. While waiting to be seated, 
browse among our plants and eclectic antiques. 
2940 North Clark Phone: 549-2060 


TEAHOUSE OF 


Hana Sakura 


Discover the perfection of 

traditional Japanese cuisine, 
cooked with reverence and served in authentic, 
private teahouses for parties of two, four, 
eight or more. It's a perfect place to linger over 
@ meal with special friends. Reservations 
suggested 


210 E. Ohio 751-2100 


Spectacularly atop the Execu 
tive House with a breathtaking 
view of Chicago’s Skyline. Our 
elegant restaurant and lounge is 
open to the public for dinner 
6 PM to 11 PM. Dancing to the 
Kirk Stuart Trio. Casual dress. 


71 &. Wacker Dr. 346-7100 


Incomparable roast prime ribs 
of beef. Reserve one for lunch 
or dinner. 787-5000 


» THE PRIME RIB 


100 E. Ontario St., off Michigan 
Valet parking available 


LA TOUR 


Supper Club 


Wine and Dine many gourmet delights 
serving lunch & dinner, Entertainment & 
dancing in the Celebrity Club with Tony 
Smith & his all star Caribbean Show 


GRAND PLAZA HOTEL Resv. 297-2100 
6465 N. Mannheim Ra Chicago-O'Hare 


House is a 100 year old man 
sion. An elegant dining ex 
perience, with truly the fin 
est french cuisine. Open for 
lunch Mon. thru Fri. 11:30 
to 2:30 dinner, 5:30 to 
11:00. 


28 West Eim 944-7090 


Great spirits and edibles. Prime steaks and fresh 
fish with ethnic treats. Piano bar, dancing and 
free hors d'oeuvres. Lunch and dinner. Free 
parking. Major credit cards accepted. 


247 East Ontario Phone: 751-1337 


RongfJapan 


A fun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse. 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table. 
Specialties include prime rib served on a sam 
urai sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily 
from 5 pm. 230 E. Ontario 644-6500 


edlee’s 


a mediey of dining’s greatest hits 
CHICAGO'S NEWEST RESTAURANT 
Open every day for lunch & dinner. 
Entertainment Tues. thru Sat. 


6717 N. Lincoln Ave. 
Lincolnwood, III. 60645 


BeelSteak 


Unlimited Beer or Rootbeer and Bottomless 
Salad Bar included in price of your dinner. 
Featuring Steaks, Prime Rib, BBQ Ribs, and 
Seafood. Cocktail Lounge and Disco, Prices 
$4.75 to $7.50 - Casual 


673-3638 


6935 N. Sheridan, Chicago 973-6600 


A new tradition 
Specializing in 
Steaks, Fresh 
Seafood, Fowl, 
Chops. Complete 
Dinners from 
$5.95 to $9.95. 
SUNDAY BUFFET BRUNCH 
10 AM ‘til 3 PM 
3517 DEMPSTER, SKOKIE 
Reservations 679-2993, 674-9110 & 9112 


Visit our famous gallery 
of Chicago Mayors and enjoy 
the exciting speakeasy 


MAYORS ROW 


Famous for our Lunch-Dinner & Cocktails 

London Broil Open Monday thru Friday 
11:00 A.M. - 10:00 P.M 

Directly East of the Picasso Sculpture 

131 North Dearborn 332-0224 

Ken Karrison-Y our Host Am. Ex. Accepted 


Lunch - Dinner - Sunday Brunch 


Famous for our steamed 
Alaskan King crab legs, 
BBQ baby back ribs & 
USDA prime steaks. 
Charges accepted. 


1660 N, LaSalle 787-3939 


@ House of Hunan te 


Specializing in Mandarin and Hunan cuisines. 
Rated * **** ‘Top Mandarin restaurant 

Chgo. Tribune. Selected for special commen 
dation - Sherman Kaplan. The only Chinese 
restaurant listed by Johnrae Earl Chgo. 
Tribune ‘Top Ten Dining Spots in Chicago’ 

Extensive Oriental Wine Selection 

Open Seven Days 15 min. from downtown 
3150 N. Lincoln Ave. 327-0427 





METRO GUIDES, WHERE MAGAZINE, | E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2206, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 312-782-0631 





Books 
astounded. spraying a spiral of salts and 
earths, God footloose and flung.” 

Few pilgrims of the spirit can avoid 
sounding cheaply pious or painfully ov- 
ersincere. Dillard's literary salvation is 
her sense of wonder and intensity. Some- 
times she is ostentatious, as in her de- 
scription of the Pacific coastline, “the frin- 
gey edge where elements meet and realms 
mingle. where time and eternity spatter 
each other with foam.” But at their best, 
Dillard’s sentences have a clean. pene- 
trating edge. “The higher Christian 
churches.” she writes, “come at God with 
an unwarranted air of professionalism 
as though they knew what they were do- 
ing If God were to blast such a ser- 
vice to bits. the congregation would be, I 
believe. genuinely shocked. But in the low 
churches you expect it any minute.” Hen- 
ry David Thoreau could not have put it 
much better Annalyn Swan 


Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: The Widower's Son, Alan 
Sillitoe @ Kingkill. Thomas Gavin 
The Professor of Desire. Philip Roth 
Daniel Martin. Join Fowles ¢ Song 
| of Solomon, Toni Morrison 


| NONFICTION: Ring. Jonathan Yardley 
William Morris. EP. Thompson 
We Must March My Darlings. Diana 
Trilling e The Totalitarian 
Temptation. Jean-Francois Revel 
Chinese Shadows, Simon Leys 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

1. The Thorn Birds. McCullough 
( last week) 
The Crash of 79, Erdman (3) 
The Silmarillion, Tolkien 
Illusions. Bach (2) 
Delta of Venus, Nin (6) 
6. Dynasty, Elegant (4) 
The Honourable Schoolboy 


wUewn 


Le Carré 

8. The Second Deadly Sin 
Sanders (10) 

9. Coma, Cook (8) 

10. The Investigation. Uhnak (7) 


NONFICTION 
1. All Things Wise and Wonderful 
Herriot (2) 
2. The Book of Lists. Wallechinsky 
L& A. Wallace (3) 
3. Looking Out for +1. Ringer (1) 
4. The Dragons of Eden. Sagan (5) 
5. Your Erroneous Zones, Dyer (4) 
6. Vivien Leigh. Edwards 6 
The Camera Never Blinks 


4 


Rather (7) 

8. It Didn't Start with Watergate 
Lasky (Y) 

9. The Managerial Woman 
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Author J.P. Donleavy on his 200-acre farm in County Westmeath 





| Living 


ALittle Bit of Haven 


How artists and writers thrive tax free on the Emerald Isle 


(i has long specialized in the ex- 
port (sometimes mixed) of fine whisky 
| and great writers. For every Swift, Synge 
or Yeats who stayed at home, there was 
| a Wilde, Shaw or Beckett who packed off 
to escape artistic repression at the hands 
of what fellow Expatriate James Joyce 
called “a priestridden Godforsaken 
race.” 

Not a happy image, that. So in 1969 
an alarmed Charles Haughey, then Ire- 
land’s Finance Minister, set out to change 
it. His idea: a law that would make it prof- 
itable for talented Irishmen to stay put 
—and for talented foreigners to immi- 
grate—by granting tax exemptions on 
income from creative work. In the eight 
years since Haughey steered his unique 
bill into law, 978 people have applied for 
tax relief. More than 600, including 100 
foreigners, have been greatly relieved 

“T wanted to say to writers, artists and 
other creative people that we valued their 
contributions, that they were important 
in the community,” Haughey recalls. “I 
also felt that if we could attract impor- 
tant artists, they could gather around 
them young Irish artists and establish cen- 
ters of creativity.” Touring Ireland, TIME 
Correspondent Dean Fischer found little 
indication as yet of any such cultural re- 
naissance. But Haughey’s notion of a per- 
manent tax holiday for artists has at least 
stopped the drain of home-grown talent 
Moreover. it has lured a heterogeneous 








non-Irish group of serious artists, amia- 
ble bohemians and well-heeled habitués 
of the bestseller lists. A sampling 


J.P. Donleavy Like Joyce, Donleavy, 51 
has seen his work banned in Ireland for 
obscenity; unlike Joyce, he seems not to 
care. The Brooklyn-born author (The Gin- 
ger Man, The Unexpurgated Code) has as- 
sumed Irish citizenship and settled in per- 
manently. “The tax exemption was the 
reason,” he says. For the past five years, 
he and his wife M.W. (for Mary Wilson) 
have lived in a 25-room Queen Anne 
mansion set in 200 secluded acres in 
County Westmeath. Except for doing 
some outdoor work to keep fit, Donleavy 
avoids farm chores and writes for a steady 
five hours a day. He behaves, he says, “like 
a gentleman writer instead of a drudge 
Being a drudge is quite damaging.” Al- 
though he entertains frequently, Donlea- 
vy prefers isolation. “I'm always on the 
verge of securing some land for a cem- 
etery from the local planning commis- 
sion,” says he. “I've always wanted to be 
able to offer some of my friends a place 
to be buried. I guess that’s the ullimate in- 
dication of one’s intentions.” 


Edward Delaney Eight years ago, Sculp- 
tor Delaney. now 44, owed $24,000 to the 
Irish tax collector and was preparing to 
emigrate to the U.S. Then the Haughey 


bill was passed. Delaney stayed and Ire- 
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land retained one of its more colorful na- 
tional assets. In his roisterous youth. De- 
laney was famed for pub crawls with 
Brendan Behan and for having been ex- 
pelled from Dublin’s National College of 
Art (“Inspiration didn’t automatically 
come to me between 9 and 5”). Today in 
his Dublin studio and on his stony ocean- 
front farm in County Galway, Delaney 
fashions sculptures from scrap bronze that 
he has melted down. “In the long run,” 
he says, “the public will benefit if the art- 
ist’s Output is greater.” As a gesture of ap- 
preciation, he is teaching young Irish 
sculptors how to cast their work 


Frederick Forsyth With three phenom- 
enal successes behind him. Novelist For- 
syth (The Day of the Jackal, The Odessa 
File, The Dogs of War) at 39 has sworn 
off writing. “It’s a grind, a sweat,” he 
says. A Briton, Forsyth left England in 
1974 to escape having to pay an 83% 
tax on royalties. After a year in Spain, 
he and his Ulster-born wife Carrie set- 
tled in Ireland, where they bought and 
refurbished Kilgarron, an 18th century 
manor house surrounded by 25 acres of 
woodland in County Wicklow. When 
things are dull, the Forsyths go to Dub- 
lin or London, but they are usually happy 
to stay at home, playing tennis, clearing 
the land or feeding their turkeys and 
chickens, “Country life.” he says, “is very 
consuming.” 


Arthur Armstrong In 1969 Irish Artist 
Armstrong ended a losing seven-year 
struggle with the Dublin tax authorities; 
it seems that he kept artistically inaccu- 
rate records of his brush-and-easel ex- 
penses. Now spared the drudgery of book- 
keeping, Bachelor Armstrong, 53, ambles 
through an unhurried life of painting 
(“There is a limit to the amount you can 
produce to satisfy yourself’) and making 
the rounds in Dublin. “You can get to 
know everybody here.” says he. “In Lon- 
don, there’s too much territory to cover.” 
Armstrong’s semiabstract paintings of 
Ireland’s wild west coast sell for about 
$800 in Dublin and as much as three times 
that abroad 


Malcolm MacDonald “If you need the 
theater and city lights,” says English Nov- 
elist MacDonald, 45, “this isn't a very 
appealing life. You have to be able to 
live on your inner resources.” He, his 
German-born wife Ingrid and their two 
daughters do just that in a dilapidated 
Edwardian house in County Offaly that 
they bought three years ago and have 
been refurbishing ever since. MacDon- 
ald’s success came suddenly in 1974, when 
runaway sales of his novel World from 
Rough Stones sent the family scurrying 
from British taxes. At first he felt guilty 
about paying no taxes. But the $25,000 
he spends annually in wages to local work- 
ers has eased his doubts. “It was the ex- 
empton that brought us here,” he con- 
cedes, “but if it were rescinded, we'd 


Sculptor Edward Delaney in Dublin 











In the long run, the public benefits 


stay. Life here is much more congenial 
than in England.” 


Richard Condon Solitude. not tax relief, 
brought Novelist Condon and his wife 
Evelyn to Ireland in 1970 (as an Amer- 
ican, he must pay U\S. taxes even though 
he lives abroad). A former pressagent, 
Condon, 62, boasts average book sales of 
1.3 million and has sold five novels (in- 
cluding The Manchurian Candidate) to 
Hollywood. Currently he is writing po- 
litical novel No. 12, to be called Death of 
a Politician. In his salmon pink 19-room 
mansion in Kilkenny, Condon works on 
his potboilers seven hours a day, seven 
days a week for ten weeks at a stretch 
Condon claims that he was “spiritually 
conditioned to come to Ireland. Here the 
writer has the same status as priests,” 

Despite all its economic attractions, 
life in Ireland remains lonely and pro- 
vincial, virtually bereft of the intellectual 
stimulation that goads most novelists and 
playwrights. Thus British Novelist Len 
Deighton (The Ipcress File; Billion Dol- 
lar Brain) maintains a residence in Ire- 
land solely for tax purposes but spends 
most of his time in Portugal 

Curiously, in a country where other 
people pay high income taxes (as much 
as 50% in the $20,000 range), the priv- 
ileged status of artists and writers has not 
raised much criticism, a fact that British 
Thriller Writer Peter Driscoll (The Wil- 
by Conspiracy) attributes to the Irish- 
man’s traditional admiration for flimflam 
Says he:The idea that a particular group 
of people should be exempt from taxa- 


| ion is anomalous. In England, it would 


arouse antagonism. Here the idea seems 
to be that if you can get away with some- 
thing, then good luck to you.” w 
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is more than just low hay’ is ultra- 
is Now, a cigarette with only 1 mg ‘tar’ 
Sfeltbe-Le(-instates ultra-low ‘tar’ count all the way down to Now’sn 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


If you want to be sure 
The ultra-low tar cigarette. 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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FILTER, MENTHOL: 1:mg. “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. 76 











1978 Century. A Buick like 


Is that a look of surprise we see you expect of the Buick name. To Operation. Century models are 


on your face? that same end, we've employed equipped with GM-built engines 
Well frankly, we thought you'd European-style vents together with supplied by various divisions. See 

be pleasantly amazed by your first fixed rear windows for comfortable your Buick dealer for details. 

look at the new Century ventilation. And that isn't all. Under And you might also be pleasantly 


Because what it is, is a the hood, we've made_ surprised to learn that. according tc 
%_ the 3.2 litre (196- the EPA estimates. a Century equip 





whole new car Z 
Outside, it's trimmer LE 
' he 
than last year's model, < 
making for greater 
maneuverability in 
heavy city traffic. 








ea = CU.-iN.) V-6 ped with the 
= standard 3.2 
litre (196- 





A mid-size car with 
- size room. Amazing. 
But the real surprise is inside (not available in California), and its 
Century. There’s even more head big brother, the 231-cu.-in.(3.8 litre) 
and leg room than last year. It V-6 “even-firing" — 


means you and your companions afeature which And what would room be 
can travel in the style and comfort makes for smooth without Buick comfort? 





you've never seen before. 


and manual transmission got an 
@Stimmated 33 mpg in the highway 


Afamily car that's actually 
fun to drive. Incredible. <a 


lest. And 19 mpg in the city, for 

a combined figure of 23 mpg. (This 
Powertrain is not available in 
California.) Even equipped with the 
larger 3.8 litre V-6 and automatic 
(fansmission, the Century gets an 
Estimated 27 mpg on the highway, 


19 in the city, and 22 mpg combined A comfortable family car, An 
(EPA estimates lower in Calif.). Your economical family car. Afun-to-drive 
mileage may vary, 


panel. It leaves very little to the imagination. 
depending on how and where you . family car. Will wonders 
drive, your car's con- ‘n never cease? 
1 Not if we have anything 
‘SS to say about it. 
mT y Se 


dition and equipment 


Ai little science. A little magic. 





Quintrix II from Panasonic. 
So pre feel youre 
the picture. 


part 








clear picture. With an in-line black matrix 


snapped. The kicker kicks. The ball sails ello} Clg (vl ol-m Colm elarelalialecte-lale Rotel al acta 
through the uprights...and into your arms. With a chassis that uses Medium Scale ' 
( ; Not quite. Integrated Circuits (MSIC). DT-TTelalcvemCo-lele| ‘ 








D But it sure feels reliability and reduce power consumption. - 
that way. Panasonic offers Quintrix I in 10” to ' 
[ lJ Because the 19’ (diag meas) sets. Some with wireless . 
i Quintrix II color (=i [-Yo4 (geolal (om c-lssle) (Morey altace) B 
picture tube from Quintrix II by Panasonic. So lifelike 





\ 1 Panasonic there'll be more football in V1 AV (ole) i orl] 
delivers a picture of such it ladare mel r-lalay game, more baseball in every baseball 
and color, you actually feel you're part of game, more...well, you get the idea. 
the picture. TV picture simulated 
How did we do it? With an unusual Sy Shree i 


engineering development. An extra 


prefocus lens that concentrates and Panasonic. 


focuses the electron beam. For a sharp, just slightly ahead of our time. 





